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accept President Coolidge’s invitation to a 
new Conference for the limitation of naval 
armaments was, as we suggested a fortnight ago, a fore- 
gone conclusion; and the form of the acceptance 
further confirms our view of the whole affair. The 
British Government commits itself to absolutely nothing, 
but quite plainly hints, in its reference to “ the length 
of inter-Imperial communications,”’ that it has not the 
slightest intention of consenting to any tying of its hands 
in the matter of cruiser construction. It also suggests 
that the proposed Conference must be considered 
in connection with the Geneva negotiations—with which 
America has nothing to do! It is evident that in 
Washington the position is understood well enough, 
for the President has gone out of his way to emphasise 
to the American Press the great difficulty—he might 
have said the practically insuperable difficulty—of 
securing any accommodation between France’s desire 
to possess a huge fleet of submarines and Great Britain’s 
consequent desire to construct a more or less unlimited 
number of anti-submarine craft. Evidently the Presi- 
dent has in his heart as little expectation as we have of 
anything coming of his proposal, and we are to that 
extent confirmed in our belief that in advancing it 
he was concerned far less with the fate of Europe and 
the world than with his own electoral fate in the 
Presidential primaries and polls next year. 
* * * 
Nothing startling has occurred in China during the 
past week. Shanghai—or at least the International 
ent—is quiet, and even the most nervous of 
the foreign residents feel safe, protected by a force 


T= the British Government would formally 





of 12,000 men (not including naval contingents) and 
with more units arriving. The chief interest at the 
moment is in the movements of the Chinese troops. 
Marshal Sun appears now to be completely out of the 
picture, and Reuter tells us that he has made prepara- 
tions to retire, having accumulated a large fortune. His 
beaten army is stated to be withdrawing from the Sung- 
kiang fighting line—“ withdrawing ” being apparently 
a euphemism for deserting or joining the Cantonese. 
Chang Tsung-chang is filling the gap with his own 
troops, and it is quite likely that the waterlogged state 
of the country on the Sungkiang front will enable him 
to hold his position against an advance of the 
Southerners. The Southerners, however, show no 
disposition to advance at present. They are reported 
to be undermining Chang by propaganda behind his 
lines, while making an offensive movement to the 
west with the object of cutting the Nanking-Shanghai 
railway. In the meantime Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Chen 
at Hankow, and Sir Miles Lampson and Mr. Wellington 
Koo at Peking, continue to conduct friendly negotia- 
tions on the various questions at issue between Great 


Britain and China. 
+ + * 


There is a certain piquancy in Lord Rosebery’s 
reiterated demand for an official inquiry into the origin 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s huge political fund, because such 
an enquiry, unless its reference were most strictly 
limited, could not, if it revealed anything, fail to reveal 
the source of the funds with which Lord Rosebery 
himself fought the General Election of 1895. Lord 
Rosebery genuinely objected to the sale of peerages, 
because he disliked the dilution of his own order, but 
history does not record that he had similar qualms about 
the sale of baronetcies and knighthoods. In any case 


he always left the whole business of party funds to his 
Chief Whip and deliberately, almost ostentatiously, 
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refused to know anything about it. There is one thing 
at least to be said for the sale of honours, that it is 
better than the sale of policies, which for the Liberal 
and Conservative Parties is the only practicable alter- 
native. The Labour Party finances itself by methods 
which are not open to them. In any case an inquiry 
would almost inevitably be abortive. Mr. Lloyd George 
would be as innocently ignorant a witness as Lord 
Rosebery. Neither could be accused of anything worse 
than having trusted the judgment of their Whips as to 
who deserved to be honoured and who not. The 
Manchester Guardian on Tuesday used a delightful 
simile: “* The so-called sale of honours is like marrying 
for money. It is one of those things which you can 
suspect and suggest but cannot prove, and about which 
you have an excellent chance of being wrong.” 
* * * 


We see no more reason for Dr. Haden Guest’s with- 
drawal from the Labour Party than we did for Mr. 
Spencer’s expulsion from it last week. It is his own 
affair, of course, but it is a matter for regret. China, 
indeed, must be regarded as only the occasion and not 
the cause of his secession; for the trouble began, if 
not still sooner, over his attitude on Imperial Preference 
after the Imperial Economic Conference. He then put 
his point of view, which differed from that of the party 
as a whole. But the difference did not prevent his 
retaining his position as secretary of the Labour 
Commonwealth Group of members interested in 
Imperial affairs. Of course, Dr. Haden Guest’s differ- 
ences from his colleagues may have gone deeper than 
has appeared in public. But, unless this is so, it looks 
as if he would have been wiser to retain his place in the 
party, and argue his case from within rather than from 
without. On Imperial questions especially, there has 
been a marked evolution of opinion within the Labour 
ranks, and Dr. Haden Guest’s withdrawal may easily 
involve a set-back to the movement towards a construc- 
tive policy of Imperial co-operation with which he was 
closely associated. Having left the party, however, 
he will, we hope, follow recent examples and resign his 
seat. This is a matter within his own discretion, and 
plenty of precedents can be quoted on both sides. 
Commander Kenworthy and Captain Wedgwood Benn 
did resign their seats in coming over to Labour. Mr. 
Mosley, elected as an Independent and therefore respon- 
sible to no party, did not. In normal cases, it seems 
preferable for resignation to follow a change of party, 
if only because the resulting by-election affords a 
valuable means for testing electoral feeling on the 


points at issue. 
* * * 


The Labour motion on “ necessitous areas” last 
Tuesday aroused little interest in the House—or, at 
any rate, on the Government side of it. But, tiresome 
though the subject may have become by constant repe- 
tition, everyone knows its urgency. The burden of the 
rates is a serious check to the revival of industry, as 
Sir Kingsley Wood, the Government spokesman, 
readily admitted. What he would not admit, however, 
was that the State ought to come without any further 
delay to the aidjof the suffering areas. There has been 


some reduction in the rates generally, he suggested, 
and, for the rest, will not the whole problem be solved 
presently by the Poor Law Reform Bill ? 


That it will 


es 


not, as Mr. Sidney Webb pointed out; for there Will 
be huge Poor Law debts, which the Minister of Healy, 
can hardly intend to transfer holus-bolus to the County 
councils. Some plan for wiping out this indebtednes, 
will have to be found. And the justest course and the 
most prudent course, in the interest both of trade anj 
of the Government’s own reputation, is to give ay 
immediate and substantial relief to the local rates. ‘Ty, 
Scottish Parish Councils have got relief to the exten 
of 40 per cent. of their burden ; the English and Wels, 
Boards of Guardians, whose ratepayers are equally 
hard hit through no fault of their own, ought not to be 
denied the same assistance. 
* * * 


It is hardly surprising that Sir Arthur Steel-Maitlang 
lost his temper during this week’s debate upon the 
Washington Hours Convention. The poor man had s» 
bad a case, and was so badgered from his own side of 
the House as well as by the Opposition that he could 
hardly help getting rattled. To be compelled to 
announce in 1927 that the Government had a committee 
at work to consider how to expedite ratification of a 
Convention of 1919 was inevitably humiliating—the 
more so because the Minister himself would probably 
like to ratify if only the interests behind the Government 
would allow him to do so. As they object, he has to find 
subterfuges. The draft is too rigid; the Bills 
proposed by certain foreign Governments vary it in 
important particulars; it is necessary first to get 
international agreement not only as to the interpre- 
tation of various clauses, but also as to their adminis- 
tration when the Convention has been ratified. Always 
a reason against ratification, and always a new one! 
And, in fact, everyone knows that, if only we had ratified 
promptly seven years or so ago, the greater part of 
Europe would have readily followed our lead, and we 
should have been protected against a dangerous form 
of wage-undercutting through longer hours to which 
we are now exposed. Delay only makes the position 
more difficult. In a year’s time Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland will probably be able to find more plausible 
reasons than now against ratification. The sensible 
course is to ratify at once, and use the moral force thus 
acquired as a means of pressure on other countries. 
Until we have ratified, our moral pressure will remain 


well below zero. 
* * * 


The Prime Minister—rash man—recently promised 
early consideration for the proposal to extend the vote 
to women on the same terms as men. This does not 
suit the views of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations which, at its meeting this week, 
passed an amendment denying the need for urgency, 
‘* especially at the present critical juncture in national 
affairs.”’ In other words, the Conservatives think that, 
if matters are going badly for them with the present 
electorate, they are hardly likely to mend them by 
adding the younger women to the number of their 
constituents. They are doubtless right. Woman has 
proved a sad disappointment to those who looked to 
her to serve as a pillar of the established order. Woman 
suffrage, so far, seems to have exaggerated the “ swing 
of the pendulum,” but has probably had little effect om 
the relative position of parties. To give the vote to 
young women would either make no difference, or else— 
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ghich is almost certain—help the Labour Party more 
than the Conservatives. Of course, before long women 
and men are bound to be put on an equality. There 
can be no logical defence of the present basis of 
exclusion; and the proposal to raise the voting age 
all round, for men and women alike, is fantastic. 
Even the Conservative conference does not oppose, 
but merely denies urgency. The same conference, we 
notice, viewed “‘ with grave apprehension the reports 
in the Press that the Government does not propose to 
with legislation in respect of the political levy.” 
And yet, from the Conservative point of view, such 
legislation would be likely to make “the present 
critical juncture in national affairs ’’ more critical still. 
The Conservative Associations apparently believe in 
digging their own graves, and in digging them deep. 


* * * 


Some debate has arisen over the difference of view 
between the Labour Party and Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
concerning the Newcastle and Bradford Corporation 
Bills. Both these municipalities are asking for extended 
powers for the running of road transport services. 
The railway companies are opposing the Bills; and 
Mr. Thomas, on behalf of the railwaymen, has joined 
them in opposition. The Labour Party as a whole, 
on the other hand, is supporting the Bills, including 
their transport clauses. The dispute is, of course, only 
an episode in the long warfare between the railways 
and those engaged in developing road transport services. 
More and more, the railways are being supplemented 
and even replaced as short-distance carriers by the 
development of road services. They have a ground 
of complaint, in that the roads are built and main- 
tained mainly at the public expense, and that, even now, 
road transport is less highly taxed than rail transport. 
This may be a reason for readjusting burdens; but it 
is certainly none for preventing the development of 
services which minister to the public convenience. 
Mr. Thomas has doubtless in mind the unemployment 
and short time among railway workers, while the com- 
panies fear the wasting of their capital assets and 
revenues. These are certainly factors to be taken into 
account; but it is a head-in-the-sand policy to justify 
by its means the prohibition of useful local services. We 
think Mr. Thomas is wrong; but it would clearly be 
foolish for the Labour Party to try to stop him from 
taking his own line, and we do not suppose it has any 
intention of doing so. 

. * * 


A colliery disaster of magnitude—there are, un- 
fortunately, so many small ones that they pass almost 
without notice—always arouses a thrill of sympathy. 
As we write, the causes of this week’s disasters in 
Monmouthshire and Nottinghamshire are still known 
only in part, and even the death-roll is still uncertain. 
In Monmouthshire, where the disaster was the result 
of an explosion, at least fifty men have lost their lives ; 
and in Nottinghamshire, where a length of water- 
piping crashed down a new shaft in process of sinking, 
the death-roll appears to exceed twelve at the least. 
In due course there will be the regular inquiries into 
these disasters, and we may then hope to know whether 
they were the result of sheer unavoidable accident, or 
of any assignable fault or negligence. Meanwhile, 


they serve to remind the public of its own obligation to 
enforce the best practicable methods of ensuring safety 
by legislation and inspection, and that the harassing 
perilous conditions under which the miner works 
for special consideration in the remuneration 


and conditions of hisemployment. In the United States 
maybe, a disaster involving a loss of fifty or sixty 
lives would rank as quite a minor affair. Here we have 
at least carried precautions to a point at which such 
tragedies occur but seldom. May we not be tempted, 
under plea of the urgent need for a reduction in costs, 
to grow callous to the perils of the hardest vocation in 
modern industry ? 
* * * 


The first ascertainment of mining wages in Yorkshire 
under the new agreement has just been issued. It 
will result in the payment of rates not only above the 
new minimum fixed under the agreement, but con- 
siderably in excess of those in force last April. Half 
an hour has been added since then to the working day ; 
but, even so, the rates are at least as good as those paid 
before the stoppage. Unfortunately, however, it is 
not possible to regard these rates as a fair indication of 
future tendencies. Not only is Yorkshire an excep- 
tional district; it is also true that the accumulated 
demand for coal in consequence of the long stoppage 
has caused a brisk spurt in business at a relatively high 
price. It remains to be seen how long this spurt will 
last, and what level prices will reach when the temporary 
boom has exhausted its force. It has further to be 
remembered that, even with Yorkshire and certain 
other areas doing well, there is still heavy unemployment 
in many of the coalfields, and that much of this is 
likely to be lasting. The Yorkshire figures are 
encouraging as far as they go; but they do not mean 
a great deal. The results of the ascertainments in 
other areas are being awaited with considerable interest, 
especially in South Wales and Durham, the principal 
exporting districts. But there is, alas! no chance that 
the Yorkshire figures will turn out to be typical of the 
country as a whole. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It has long been 
known that influential members of the Free State 
Cabinet regard Proportional Representation as altogether 
too expensive a luxury in a country with a bias towards 
tribalism, especially in its politics. Mr. Blythe has 
never disguised his hostility to the system, and dissen- 
sions inside Cumann na n Gaedheal, which have been 
brought to a head by the revolt of the publicans against 
the Liquor Bill, have led to equally plain speaking on 
the subject by Mr. O’Higgins and the Minister for 
External Affairs. Though it is difficult to forecast 
election results four months ahead, the general view 
appears to be that while Government supporters 
will be the largest single party in the new Dail, they are 
not likely to have a clear majority. This means, as 
Mr. O’Higgins says, an “enforced coalition,” with 
the possibility, in his view, of “dictatorship by a 
minority.” It may be that the group system is in- 
evitable in Irish politics, but most people are in agree- 
ment with Mr. O’Higgins that the tendency is already 
sufficiently strong without the added stimulus that 
Proportional Representation provides. While the 
country recognises that stable government is the first 
essential, unfortunately it does not follow in Ireland 
that voters are prepared to sacrifice either their pre- 
ferences or their prejudices to their needs. Too many 
of us still cling to the belief that in politics it is possible 
to have things both ways, and nothing is more certain 
than that thousands will mark first preferences for 
opposition candidates, who would be horrified beyond 
words were Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues to be 
defeated at the polls. The risky position of Ministers 
is due mainly to the determined drive of the epensoany 
Considering that the Liquor Bill is based on the recom- 
mendations of a non-party Commission, and that 
everybody is agreed that the number of licensed houses 


should be drastically reduced, it might be assumed that 
at 
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the measure would have the active support of all 
organisations concerned for social welfare. But the 
Catholic Bishops in their Lenten Pastorals, while 
eloquent about such abominable evils as _ lip-sticks, 
short skirts and jazz and unanimous in their demand 
for a literary censorship, leave the Liquor Bill severely 
alone, and refrain from any comment upon the attempt 
of the Trade to blackmail the community by estab- 
lishing a dictatorship over the Government. 


* * * 


PoLiTiICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The agitation in 
the Tory Party for a breach of our relations with 
Russia has been felt as a serious embarrassment by 
the majority of the Cabinet for some time past. So far from 
its dying down when a portentous Note was dispatched to the 
Soviet, Ministers on the Treasury Bench have still suffered from 
the guerrilla warfare of Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson 
and his friends. Mr. Baldwin if consequence became quite 
snappy at question time, which is unusual with him, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, in order to do a little missionary 
work, arranged for a meeting with the 1922 group on the 
Conservative side. The meeting was held last Monday at 
the House of Commons. This group of private Members, 
formed by the younger Conservatives after the General Election 
of that date, has gradually attracted a very large number of 
associates, and the meeting was crowded, the report being that 
two hundred and thirty were present. The Foreign Secretary 
expounded the more obvious arguments against a breach at 
this juncture with Russia. He touched on the value of the 
Trade Agreement, but made most of the running with the plea 
that to rupture relations would redouble the trouble in China 
and create difficulties elsewhere in the East, and also in the 
chain of States bordering Russia in Europe. In effect, he asked 
the Tories whether they wanted to promote a war-like situation. 
The answer of most of the rank and file was no, which enabled 
the Government to face the Russian debate on Thursday with 
an easier mind. 
* * * 

I find that Liberals at the House of Commons, and at the 
two chief Liberal clubs, are on the whole brought nearer to a 
sense of unity by Sir Herbert Samuel’s appointment as head 
organiser, and by his speech to the Eighty Club, than seemed 
at all likely during the squabbles which preceded the setting up 
of their new headquarters. Some of the chief members of the 
Liberal Council have gone abroad, but others attended the 
function and appeared friendly to the new organiser. Mr. Lloyd 
George, I hear, was pleased with Sir Herbert Samuel’s reference 
to the Liberal land campaign. The gossip in the lobby is that 
Sir Herbert, who is distinguished for his pertinacity and 
administrative zeal, will be an awkward watch-dog for Mr. Lloyd 
George, and will see to it that all the promised financial goods 
are delivered. But I fancy the latter treats these sallies with 
good humour, as, indeed, he can well afford to. The chief 
thing that interests members of the other parties in the Commons 
is that the Liberal organiser, with the L.G. funds at his back, 
publicly pledged himself to provide over five hundred Liberal 
candidates at the next General Election. His speech is also 
regarded by Liberals as a constructive one in the sphere of 
policy and social reform. Only, this commentary is made by 
shrewd observers in political circles, that as long as Liberals 
when in a hopeless minority bring up constructive proposals, 
so long will their opponents help themselves to anything good 
they may find in the bag. 

* * * 


In this connection mention should be made of the widespread 
speculation which has been aroused among politicians by Lord 
Rosebery’s second letter on the subject of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
fund. They cannot understand why he should urge the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, armed with all powers and rigours, to 
inquire into the origin of the nobility of ninety peers. Why 
ninety ? is a question that is asked, for it is pointed out by 
those qualified to speak that the unhappy practice, in both 
the Liberal and Conservative Parties, of advising the King to 
bestow titles on men who have contributed large sums to the 
party funds, goes a long way back. It dates back very long be- 
fore Mr. Lloyd George ; and with Conservatives or Liberals any 
recrimination on the subject is a case of pot calling kettle black. 
As was pointed out to me the other day, the interest focussed 
on the L.G. fund is not really due to the badness of the practice 
(as it ought to be), but to the fact that for the first time such a 
fund has escaped the control of a party. 





a 


LET US AGREE TO DIFFER 


‘ , ye do not know how far Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s Note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment has tended to soothe and restrain 
the ardour of the more extreme anti-Bolshevik spirits 
of his party. But certainly, if it has not succeedeq 
in that, it has failed in all respects. It was indeed 
a rather foolish Note because, by the formal objection 
which it took to the anti-British utterances of certain 
Bolshevik leaders and newspapers, it played right into 
the hands of the Soviet Government. For no Russian 
Commissar has used stronger or more abusive language 
about the British Government than certain British 
Ministers have used about the Russian Government, 
Mr. Chamberlain naturally cannot prevent his coll 
expressing in public their utter detestation of the 
Soviet Government and of all its works; and if such 
utterances are not anti-Soviet propaganda, what jis? 
But how in these circumstances can Mr. Chamberlain 
effectively complain of the ravings of Bukharin? 
Certainly there is a difference, but it is a difference 
which it is not at all easy to define. If English 
Ministers may describe members of the Russian 
Government as bloody assassins and thieves, why 
should not Bukharin say what he pleases ? 

There is, of course, again, a difference between 
casual speeches or newspaper articles and organised 
propaganda in other countries; and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the Soviet Government is con- 
ducting a highly organised anti-capitalist (which in 
this case means anti-British) propaganda in, for 
example, northern Persia. But Mr. Chamberlain said 
nothing of that because he chose to base his protest 
wholly upon written and spoken words, available for 
the whole world to read. But even had he chosen to 
use his private information on this subject, would his 
case have been strengthened? We hardly think so. 
The same difficulty would have arisen. If Soviet agents, 
with an elaborate organisation of special trains and 
peripatetic cinema shows, are stirring up trouble for 
us outside the western boundaries of India, have we 
no agents endeavouring to counteract their propaganda 
and to expose the fallacies of Communism? If we 
have not, we certainly ought to have. But in any 
case, what plausible grounds have we for complaint? 
We hate the principles of Communism, the Communists 
hate the principles of Capitalism ; and to suggest that 
either side can suppress its propagandists is to suggest 
the impossible. M. Chicherin can no more compel 
Bukharin to be polite to the British Government than 
Sir Austen Chamberlain can compel Lord Birkenhead 
or Mr. Churchill to use courteous language about the 
Soviet Government. An exchange of official Notes 
on the subject, therefore, cannot amount to more 
than a gratuitous and pointless squabble. We cal, 
of course, denounce the Trade Agreement and break 
off diplomatic relations, but of what advantage to us 
would that be ? 

Such manceuvres as the despatch of this Note— 
unless it was intended solely to appease the Com 
servative Die-hards—seem to us to imply merely at 
inability to face the facts of the situation. We all 
detest Communism and Communists, and we know 
that we are right and that their propaganda can lead 
only to bloodshed and ruin. But to imagine that we 
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can influence a Communist Government by paper 
based on the assumption that they are the 
ts of the devil, is sheer midsummer madness. Why 
should we trouble to compose such documents? They 
merely exhibit our own helplessness against the diabolic 
machinations of our contemptible opponents. We 
shall continue to trade with them as long as it suits 
ys to do so, and it is absurd to threaten that we will 
cut off our nose to spite our face; because such a 
threat is its own answer. If Bolshevik propaganda 
in Persia or China or anywhere else tends to damage 
our interests, then surely it would be more sensible 
to organise a more effective system of counter-propa- 
da than to waste time in addressing necessarily 
ineffective protests to Moscow. We can easily beat 
the Bolshevik propagandists at their own game, for 
Englishmen have an uncommon propagandist knack. 
Why protest? Why not act? 

Genuinely friendly relations between London and 
Moscow are obviously and totally impossible as long 
as the Bolsheviks remain in power. Particular degrees 
of friendliness or unfriendliness are of no consequence. 
We can do nothing to hasten the end of the Bolshevik 
régime—though we may prolong its life by giving its 
leaders the opportunity of identifying their opposition 
to us with nationalist sentiment. Our obvious course 
is to avoid all overt quarrels and let Russian Com- 
its own inevitable damnation. 
Already, in fact, it is damned, and almost dead. Such 
economic rehabilitation as Russia has so far achieved 
has been almost entirely the result of the abandonment 
of Communistic principles. It is not at all unlikely, 
as the Dean of Worcester pointed out in the Times 
on Wednesday, that the only permanent result of 
the Russian revolution is “ that the land will remain 
in the hands of the peasants, and, as peasant pro- 
prietors are essentially conservative, that the ultimate 
outcome of the Revolution will be the creation of an 
intensely conservative and pacifist republic.” At all 
events, we can achieve less than nothing by verbal 
protests or abusive eloquence. Official silence plus 
effective counter-propaganda would do far more to 
hasten the end of Bolshevism than all the speeches of 
Lord Birkenhead or the official Notes of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

But this, we know, is a counsel of perfection. The 
subject of Bolshevism has become the battle ground 
of fanatics—no less fanatical than the protagonists of 
Protestantism and Catholicism in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Each side sees the other in 
glaring colours. Bolshevism is the Scarlet Woman, 
British Capitalism is black tyranny and oppression. 
There are no shades to be seen by either side, and 
therefore, of course, no possibility of compromise or 
even of temporary accommodation. It is for both a 
sheer fight between Good and Evil. An amusing illus- 
tation of this is to be found in almost the only foolish 
page in Mr. Churchill’s new book on the War. Writing 
of the late Tsar and of the wonderful military recovery 
of Russia in 1916, he eulogises Nicholas II. in extrava- 
gant terms, and suggests that to him as supreme war- 
lord must be ascribed the main credit for the startling 
Successes of General Brussiloff. The leader of a State, 


he declares, is “held accountable for failure and 
vindicated by success.” He must, in short, be judged 
Y results. It does not seem even to have occurred 


b 


to Mr. Churchill that by far the most important 
concrete result of the rule of Nicholas II. was the 
irresistible revolution of the subjects of the “ Little 
Father.” Thus are fanatics blind. Elsewhere Mr. 
Churchill, writing of President Wilson, remarks : 
“Dwelling in the bosom of his domestic circle, with 
the simplicity and frugality of Nicholas II., inaccessible 
except to friends and servitors,” etc., etc. Does 
Mr. Churchill know anything at all of what Nicholas II.’s 
Court was like—its gross mixture of superstition and 
treachery, of debauchery and coarse display, presided 
over by a sovereign who was almost what the Americans 
call a “moron”? Of course he does not. He writes 
as a fanatic who cannot help regarding any victim 
of Bolshevism as a saint. Nicholas II., with his wife 
and his Rasputin, was a European calamity, and it is 
impossible to imagine any comparison more grotesque 
than that of the Tsar with the American President— 
though he, too, proved a calamity in the end. 

The obvious necessity of the moment is to set aside 
these semi-religious fanatical emotions and face the 
facts. We do not want to lend money to the present 
Russian Government, in the way the Labour Govern- 
ment proposed in 1924, but neither do we want to 
quarrel with it. Both policies are bad business. The 
sensible policy is no subsidies and no bickering. Let 
the Soviet Government do its worst, and let us fight 
it with its own weapons; but above all, let us admit 
our mutual detestation, and, agreeing to differ, say 
no more about it. 


PAYING OUR DEBTS 


ILL Mr. Churchill raid the Sinking Fund ? A good 

V \ many people believe that he will take this, in the 

short run, easiest way of escaping his financial 
embarrassments in the coming Budget. But, if a raid is in 
his mind, he will certainly get no encouragement from either 
the Majority or the Minority of the Colwyn Committee, 
which made its Report last week. For the entire Committee 
is agreed, not merely that the present Sinking Fund should 
be maintained, but that a considerably larger and progres- 
sively increasing provision should be made for the repayment 
of the War Debt. The members disagree about the methods 
to be used, and about the severity of the remedies which 
they prescribe ; but they are united in urging that a more 
rapid repayment should be secured. If Mr. Churchill raids 
the Sinking Fund, he will have the whole weight of expert 
opinion against him. 

This view of the Colwyn Committee is the more significant 
because of the basis on which it rests. We have heard 
again and again in recent years the complaints of indus- 
trialists and others that high taxation is strangling industry. 
It has been urged that the heavy taxes have to be passed 
on to the consumer in higher prices, and so result in 
restricted consumption and lowered production and employ- 
ment. We have been told that they are fatal to our power 
to compete in overseas markets, that they produce disastrous 
results on the volume of savings, and that the remedy for 
all our ills is to be sought in relief from the burden of 
taxation. These attacks have fastened with especial fury 
on the direct taxes, income tax and supertax above all. 
Successive Chancellors have been pressed to bring down the 
rates of taxation, with the promise of industrial revival as a 
swift and certain consequence. 

To these views the Colwyn Committee administers a 
douche of cold water. It points out, unanswerably, that 
only in a small minority of cases can a form of taxation 
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levied on profits affect the level of prices. Such taxation 
certainly does not enable the consumer to pay more, and 
there is no reason for supposing that it enables the producer 
to charge more. It does not enter into costs of production ; 
for it does not fall, like local rates, on all producers, but only 
on those who make profits, or rather only on the individuals 
to whom these profits belong and directly on such profits 
as are retained for the building up of reserves. It cannot, 
therefore, enable producers to charge any price which they 
could not have charged if the tax had not existed. Directly, 
then, income tax, however high, does not enter into prices, 
and a fall in the rate of tax will not affect prices or ability 
to compete. 

When this obvious truth has to be admitted, the critics 
of our present taxation system usually fall back upon a 
second line. High taxation, they say, especially if it is 
steeply graduated, affects the volume of savings, and so 
reacts upon the possibilities of industrial expansion. This 
argument, as the Committee points out, loses a good deal of 
its force when it is realised how large a part of our present 
taxes is paid back to the very classes of the community 
whose savings they are supposed to check. Apart from 
the burden of the external debt, our annual debt charge 
is merely a transfer of purchasing power within the com- 
munity. And it is, to say the: least of it, quite as likely 
that the sums paid out in War Debt interest will be 
reinvested in industry as that the sums set free by lower 
taxation would be so invested. 

It is, of course, undeniable that, in relation to the changes 
in the price level, our national savings have suffered a 
decline since the years immediately before the war. But 
this is no proof that higher taxation is the cause. Our 
national production has certainly not kept pace with the 
rise in population, and it has also to be remembered that 
the pre-war years usually made the basis of comparison 
were years of trade boom, and therefore likely to show a 
large volume of saving. There is, as the Committee 
points out, no reason to believe in a shortage of capital 
in relation to the present demand for it, and no reason to 
hold that post-war taxation has been at most more than a 
minor factor in checking accumulation. 

Having thus disposed of the critics who desire to postpone 
repayment of the debt in order to lower direct taxation, 
the Committee turns to consider various plans for paying 
off the Debt. Lere its differences begin. The Majority 
would proceed very cautiously by a gradual raising of the 
Sinking Fund from fifty to a hundred millions a year. 
The Minority believes more drastic measures to be desirable. 
Naturally, a considerable part of both Reports is occupied 
by discussion of the Capital Levy, which, rejected after a 
long and hesitant debate by the Majority, is affirmed 
by the- Minority as, in principle, still the best way of dealing 
with the Debt. The remarkable thing about both Reports 
is the degree in which they reject the extreme views on both 
sides. The most familiar arguments against the Levy—its 
effects in causing deflation, in depressing security prices, in 
destroying incentive and the desire to save—are strongly 
discounted by the Majority as well as the Minority. Both 
Reports agree in declaring the Levy to be practicable, 
and hold that the machinery for it could be devised without 
insuperable difficulties. But, if this is remarkable on the 
one side, so on the other is the view that the successful 
collection of the Levy would depend mainly on the good will 
of those subject to it—an admission which, once granted, 
practically rules it out of present consideration. 

Indeed, it is clear that the Labour Minority, while it 
reaffirms its theoretical faith in the Levy, has lost hope of 
it as an early expedient for dealing with the Debt. Instead, 
it puts forward alternative plans, among which pride of 
place is given to a special excess tax on unearned incomes 








—— 


over a period of years, designed to supplement the Provision 
for debt repayment made in the Sinking Fund. With 
this is coupled a plea, not worked out as a formal 

for a drastic stiffening up of the taxes on inheritang 
The Majority, without going so far, also appears to gop. 
template some increase in the taxes on the inheritance of 
wealth. The influence of the Rignano plan is evident jp 
both Reports, even though neither decisively urges jts 
adoption. 

This at least temporary disappearance of the Capita) 
Levy out of practical politics is not difficult to explain, 
The easy time for the Levy was during the boom, ang 
every year that has passed since has made it less easy 
to apply. This is partly due to the fact, made plain jp 
both Reports, that, despite repayments and savings of 
interest due to conversions, the real burden of the Debt 
has very greatly increased. Every fall in prices, of cours, 
must both increase the burden and make its liquidation by 
any form of tax on capital harder than before. It js 
therefore doubtful if, at present, in face of all the opposition 
which it would encounter, the Levy is worth while. 
could hardly be used to pay off more than, at most, 4 
third of the debt. But, reserved for a more prosperous 
time, it might be applied to far better purpose. This, 
at any rate, appears to be the Minority’s view. 

While the Majority is content with proposing a larger 
Sinking Fund, with the hopeless aspiration of deriving it 
from ‘ economies ” in national expenditure, the Minority, 
realising that such “economies” are impossible, has to 
fall back on a proposal for special taxation. At once the 
question arises from what sources such taxation should be 
drawn? From additions to the income tax? Or from 
taxes on inheritance? If the former, should earned and 
unearned incomes share equally in the burden, or should 
the special taxation fall only on unearned incomes? If 
the latter, should the existing duties be raised, or should 
a new principle, based on the Rignano plan, be introduced ! 
In the main, the Minority’s answer is that a special income 
tax on unearned incomes should be enforced ; but Professor 
Hall, the Co-operative representative, wishes the tax to 
fall on earned incomes as well, and wishes it to be heavier 
and more steeply graduated than his colleagues suggest. 
The former point is important. A tax on unearned incomes 
has clearly a close family resemblance to a Capital Levy— 
especially to one payable by instalments over a period of 
years. A tax on earned incomes as well would press 
heavily on those with fluctuating earnings, and, without 
very steep graduation, would be markedly unfair to those 
within the lower ranges of income. Indeed, the rest of 
the Minority, so far from wishing to subject earned and 
unearned incomes to the same treatment, desire to alter 
the present income tax system so as to grant a greater 
preference to earned incomes. The existing advantage, 
they hold and we agree, is too small except in the very 
lowest income groups. 

There are obviously inelastic limits within which the 
income tax can be raised, or supplemented by special 
taxation of largely similar incidence, for the repayment 
of debt. The taxation of inheritance remains. It & 
regrettable, in our view, that neither Report gives full 
consideration to the Rignano plan, under which inheritance 
would be limited to a definite number of lives, and 8 
distinction drawn, for taxation purposes, between inherit- 
ance of inherited wealth and of wealth accumulated during 
the testator’s life. Such taxation would certainly ne 
check accumulation, while it would appeal to the sense of 
justice of many who would keenly resent the raising of 
the Estate Duties on their existing basis. The Estate Duty 
itself, indeed, can hardly be much raised. The Legacy 
and Succession Duties, which do discriminate according # 
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the nearness of the legatee’s relationship to the testator, 
are far more capable of increase and of steeper graduation, 
hich both Reports seem to approve. But they can hardly 
be expanded, on their present basis, into a really effective 
m of taxation on inheritance. 
Some form of discriminating taxation of inherited 
wealth seems to us to open up by far the best immediate 
ibilities. The Rignano plan may not be the best for 
this country; the variant of it suggested in the present 
Report by Dr. Hugh Dalton, whereby the beneficiary would 
receive, in lieu of the part of his inheritance subject to the 
scheme, @ terminable annuity from the State, is well 
worthy of fuller consideration than it has received at the 
Committee’s hands. 
In brief, it is agreed by the whole Committee that the 
yment of debt must be speeded up. In face of the 
impossibility that interest savings by conversion will 
efiect for a long time to come any considerable reduction, 
and of the equal impracticability of “‘ economies ”’ at the 
expense of the civil and social services, this means that, 
in some form, taxation must be increased. The truth is 
unpalatable ; but it cannot be denied. It leaves us with 
the choice between adding something to the burden of 
direct taxation either by a higher income and supertax 
or by a special supplementary tax of some sort, or of 
exacting a heavier toll on inheritance, or of doing both 
these things in a less drastic fashion. The Majority appears 
to prefer, if it cannot have “ economies” in expenditure, 
additions to existing taxes without material change in 
their character. The Minority, preferring in theory the 
Capital Levy, falls back on the alternative of special taxes 
on unearned incomes and inheritance. It also proposes 
to go much further towards liquidating the debt burden 
within a reasonable time. It answers, we think, adequately 
the suggestion that its proposals would hamper industry 
or seriously affect the volume of saving. It is, we believe, 
right in what it suggests; but whether it will be listened 
to is another matter. For few like being taxed; and, if 
few enjoyed the war itself, still fewer are eager for the 
pleasure of paying for it. It is so much softer an option 
to lay the charge on a posterity whose complaints we shall 
never hear. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE agreement reached between representatives of 

the South African Government and a delegation 

from India regarding the position of Indians in 
the Union is really a compromise, and as such it should 
terminate a controversy which has raged with great 
bitterness for many years. There was so wide a gulf 
between the opposing views, and the controversy was so 
nearly a clash between Eastern and Western civilisations, 
that a full agreement was impossible. The most that 
the Round Table Conference could do was to seck out 
the points on which concessions, more or less acceptable 
to public opinion in South Africa and India, could be 
made, and hope that the resultant compromise would be 
regarded by both sides as the best solution of a problem 
which threatened to be insoluble. 

When it is understood that the status of Indians in 
South Africa was regarded by their fellow-countrymen in 
India as being a kind of test case of the status of India 
tself in the Empire, the importance of the present 
agreement will be realised. The disabilities from which 

suffered in the Union were made a grievance 
against the whole Empire by almost every vocal section 
of Indian opinion, whether Liberal, Congress or Swarajist. 
The Indian Congress sent numerous deputations to South 






Africa to investigate conditions there, and the reports 
presented on their return served to fan the flame of anti- 
British feeling and led to proposals of reciprocal treatment 
for South Africans in India and the boycott of South 
African goods—proposals which it need hardly be said 
would have had no effect on South Africa had they been 
translated into action. Worst of all was the charge of 
insincerity against British politicians, which seemed on 
the face of things to be justified when the promises made 
to India by the Empire at large were compared with the 
practice of South Africa. Actually, however, the politicians 
were hardly to blame. They were caught in a complex 
mesh of circumstances. Equally, Indians had considerable 
justification for their outcry, exaggerated though some of 
their claims undoubtedly were. The truth was that 
neither side realised the immensity of the problem. 

It will be seen that the grave questions at issue are out 
of all proportion in their importance to the number of 
people involved. At the last census in 1921, the number 
of Indians in the Union of South Africa was roughly 160,000, 
compared with the total population of nearly 7,000,000 of 
all races. The number of Indians is approximately the 
same to-day, because the Union Government has taken 
care that emigration and immigration shall balance each 
other. And logically, that 160,000 ought not to be there. 
The European population of the Union has decided that 
South Africa is to be a white man’s country, that is to 
say, a country where European civilisation is to prevail. 
Indians, especially the lower castes, are ready enough to 
adopt Western standards where they will gain thereby, 
that is to say, obtain employment or remain in an area 
where they can make money as shopkeepers. But, 
actually, they do not regard Western standards as very 
superior to their own much older culture, and though 
Indians do not like it said of them, sanitation is generally 
the last Western idea the lower caste man absorbs. 
Obviously, therefore, Indians cannot have much of a 
status in a country rigidly determined to uphold Western 
standards. 

So far, one would imagine that Indians had little right 
to complain if they were subjected to various disabilities 
in South Africa. But it is part of their claim to better 
treatment that originally Indians entered South Africa 
as indentured labourers at the request of the Natal 
Government itself. Other Indians, including women and 
children, followed in the train of the indentured labourers, 
and Indians began to spread throughout South Africa. 
From the very first they were subjected to severe 
restrictions, and stories filtered back to India of the bad 
treatment meted out to them. 

Agitation was the next step. The wrongs of Indians 
became vocal through the person of a young man named 
M. K. Gandhi. He was not then the frail, ascetic dreamer 
of 1920, draped in white homespun, and inflaming vast 
crowds with eloquent and bitter diatribes against the 
West. A year or so after South Africa became a Dominion, 
he was a young barrister, London trained, who gave up 
prospects of a lucrative practice to endeavour to right 
the wrongs from which his fellow-countrymen were 
suffering; but it might well have been in South Africa 
that the foundations of his anti-Western bias were laid. 
He suffered much, including imprisenment, for advocating 
the Indian cause, and after some years what is known as 
the Smuts-Gandhi pact was reached. But even that 


agreement had only a temporary effect in quieting agitation, 
which broke out again after the Great War. 

It was after the war that the real anomalies of India’s 
position in the Empire were realised. India had been 
represented at the Peace Conference, her representatives 
had signed the Treaty of Versailles as co-equals with the 
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representatives of the other Dominions, and India had 
been granted a new constitution which contained the 
germ of self-government; yet. in South Africa Indians 
who had been domiciled there for many years were denied 
full rights of citizenship, and subjected to restrictions 
regarding residence and the ownership of property, 
because they were Indians. There was a close relationship 
between this state of affairs and the non-co-operation 
movement in India during 1920 and 1921. It was at the 
Imperial Conference of 1921 that a resolution was passed 
confirming the right to citizenship of Indians lawfully 
domiciled in other parts of the Empire, and South Africa’s 
representatives dissented from this resolution, so strong 
was white public opinion in their own country. 

Thereafter began a long series of negotiations between 
the Government of India and the South African Govern- 
ment, culminating in the present agreement. It is note- 
worthy that the Home Government has played no part 
in the negotiations. India and South Africa have ham- 
mered the matter out for themselves. It is fair to the 
Government of India, and especially to Lord Reading, 
to say that it did its best to support the claims of Indians 
in South Africa, but found tremendous difficulties in the 
way. The white population of South Africa contended 
with good justification that Indians were dirty. They 
overcrowded their houses, their sole idea of sanitation was 
to dump all kinds of refuse just outside their front doors, 
and, worst of all in a country like South Africa, their 
standard of living was in all respects far lower than that 
of the white man. It was impossible to expect a settler 
in a new country to bother his head very much about 
the ethics of equal rights for all the citizens of the Empire ; 
he was too busy maintaining his white standard of living. 
Indians came from South Africa on deputations to the 
Government of India, and urged that they could not help 
the conditions under which they lived, as the policy of 
segregation almost forced upon them what in Western 
eyes was deemed insanitariness. Time after time Lord 
Reading told them that if they lived in a Western country 
they must conform to Western ideas, raise their standards, 
socially and educationally, and strive their utmost to 
obtain the goodwill of those amongst whom they dwelt. 

While the Government of India, through the Viceroy, 
was giving this good advice, it was working hard to obtain 
the maximum concessions from the South African Govern- 
ment, and in view of the difficulties with which it was 
faced it will be agreed that in the present compromise it 
has done the best it could. It must not be supposed that 
South Africa has got the worst of the bargain. It has 
extracted a recognition from the Government of India 
that it is entitled to maintain Western standards, and 
while it gives up the Areas Registration Bill, it only 
promises that domiciled Indians who are prepared to 
conform to Western standards should be enabled to do so. 
This is very vague, and is capable of many interpretations, 
but under this clause an Indian whose general standard 
is approximately Western ought to be able to claim the 
rights of citizenship. 

For those Indians who desire to return to India, South 
Africa is to organise a scheme of assisted emigration, 
while India is to look after these emigrants when they 
reach India. On the face of it this clause seems advant- 
ageous to those Indians who are dissatisfied with con- 
ditions in South Africa but lack the money to pay their 
passages to India. Unfortunately, their prospects on 
their return are far from bright. Some of them will never 


have seen India, having been born in South Africa, and 
others will return to their native villages to find that they 
have no land and that their relatives cold-shoulder them 
because of the natural dislike of feeding extra mouths. 
Some of them will have broken caste laws by crossing 


—— 


the sea. Most of them have hitherto drifted to the } 
cities, like Bombay, where they find industrial or domestic 
employment. So far the plans of the Government 
India for dealing with returned emigrants have not been 
disclosed. 
The working of the agreement is to be watched 

by both Governments. The position is not ch 3 
great deal, apart from the claims of the Westemise 
Indian and the withdrawal of the Areas Reservation Bij 
The South African Government has shown itself more 
sympathetic to the domiciled Indian than it has ever done 
before, and for this reason alone compromise is to be 
welcomed as tending largely to abolish the very serioys 
friction which existed between two parts of the sam 
Empire. Indians in South Africa will not be enthusiastip 
about the agreement, and they will certainly object to the 
suggestion that they should emigrate. Opinion in Indig 
will be lukewarm, because it will be galling to the nationg| 
consciousness that Indians abroad should have to conform 
to Western standards to obtain their rights as citizens 
The Europeans in South Africa will very likely go m 
thinking that the Indian question is a nuisance, but that 
the less trouble raised about it the better. Perhaps this 
general lack of enthusiasm will result in the agreement 
being given a fair trial. H. P, 


SLEEP 


T is much to be regretted that Dr. Lyttelton has come 
I out on the side of the enemies of sleep. “ There is,” 
he declares, “ hardly anyone who does not take mor 
time for sleep than is needed.” I do not know why it is 
that churchmen have so often treated sleep as a Vice, 
More than two hundred years ago we had Dr. Isaac Watts 
writing the misleading verses, which begin : 
*Tis the voice of the sluggard. I heard him complain, 
** You have waked me too soon. I must slumber again.” 
And, ever since, preachers and teachers have been repeating 
these lines to the young on the understanding that the 
sluggard was a wicked creature in whose defence there was 
nothing to be said. I do not remember a single instance 
of a clergyman’s raising his voice to suggest that ordinary 
Christian charity should be extended to the sluggard, 
and that an attempt should be made to discover whether 
what he said was true or not. I myself think it is highly 
probable that the sluggard was stating a simple fact, that 
he had been waked too soon, and that it was unworthy 
of Dr. Watts to hold him up to the opprobrium of posterity. 
Who is there who has not known the misery of being 
waked too soon, and dragged out of the bliss of uncon- 
sciousness at an hour when none but birds and fools were 
stirring? Yet the person in bed is at such a disadvantage 
in comparison with the person who is already up, that he 
can seldom get a hearing for his arguments. He is like 
a duellist on the ground with a sword’s point at his throat. 
There is nothing to do but to submit. And that is what 
we poor sluggards have been doing all our lives. We have 
submitted, not because we were in the wrong, but because 
at the time of crisis we were supine. Certainly, there is 
nothing in the poets, those masters of wisdom, to suggest 
that the vindictive clerical attitude to sleep is justified. 
The poets have consistently been praisers of sleep. In 
the greatest days of English literature there was scarcely 
a poet who did not address a sonnet to sleep, and the 
tradition revived with the revival of inspiration in the age 
of Wordsworth. With what adoration they hymned tt 
in their solemn lines : 
Care-charmer Sleep! Son of the sable Night! . . 
Come, Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot of peace. «+ + 
O soft embalmer of the still midnight ! 
A modern writer has made an entire anthology of these 
eulogies of sleep, and I cannot believe that if sleep had 
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heen the evil thing that it seemed to Dr. Watts, the poets 
would have heaped such praises on it. Here, as in their 

isos of wine, I think, the poets have shown themselves 
etter moralists than the churchmen. They have recog- 
nised the fact that the next best thing to being awake 
is to be asleep, and that the one without the other would 
be a gift not worth the taking. 

Much of the popular hostility to sleep, I fancy, is due 
to greed. Many people are so greedy of the sensation of 
being alive and doing things, that they grudge every 
moment spent in sleep, in idleness, and even in eating. 
They are appalled when they reflect that an ordinary 
man who lives till sixty will have spent about twenty 
years in sleep. They see in this nothing but tragic waste. 
If a magician invented a patent medicine that enabled a 
man during all his life to keep awake twenty-four hours 
a day, they would hail him as a benefactor. And they 
would welcome with the same enthusiasm a patent medi- 
ne that enabled us to dispense with eating and drinking. 
They are not content to take the creation as it is, but 
would gladly re-create the world on principles of efficiency. 
Even as children most of us have often longed for the 
abolition of night. We have gone to sleep as to a punish- 
ment, and every hour stolen from it was like a reprieve 
to a condemned man. Yet, strange to say, the very 
elders who were the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
Dr. Watts’ view of sleep in the morning, almost invariably 

propounded a directly opposite view in the evening. This 
practice of saying one thing at one time and another at 
another cannot but, I think, have a deleterious effect on 
the honesty of children. If sleep is a crime at ten o’clock 
in the morning, it cannot be a virtue at ten o'clock at 
night. There is no use in looking at the clock to discover 
whether a sleeping child is an angel or a beast. Virtue 
and vice are not regulated by the timepiece, and, if sleep 
is good at all, it is as good at ten o'clock in the morning 
as at any other season. 

It is my own opinion that, while sleep is always good, 
it is best of all about the time when moralists think it 
worst. Never is it more restful than when it is borrowed 
from hours conventionally devoted to labour. There is 
sweetness in the morning air that blows in from the 
garden, and the songs of birds are music in one’s dreams’ 
Sleep in the night air cannot in reason be so healthy as 
sleep in the full blaze of the sun on his way towards high 
noon. If by chance you rise early and go into town by 
a nine o’clock *bus or train, you will be struck by the 
weariness of the eyes and the sallowness of the faces of 
men and women who have breathed little but night air 
in their sleep. There is, so far as I can see, no reason 
for this multitudinous misery of early rising, except that 
business men are beset with the same illusion as Dr. Watts. 
If business men would agree among themselves, it would 
be the easiest thing possible to begin the work of the 
world after lunch; and this, I have no doubt, will become 
the universal practice when men realise that night is the 
best part of the day for sitting-up and morning the best 
part of the day for sleeping. But this is not likely to happen 
till the sluggards form a union for the purpose of educating 
the public. We might make a beginning with a Breakfast- 
in-Bed League, and when we had persuaded a sufficient 
number of people to make the small sacrifice of their 
Prejudices required by our rules, we might initiate them 
into the great secret that the perfect sleep is the sleep 
that follows a good man’s breakfast and ends just in time 
to enable him to rise and eat a good man’s lunch. 

It may be argued against me that I do not put my 
°wn principles into practice, and I confess that, since I 
have grown older, I have made what are perhaps illegitimate 
Concessions to a too mechanical age. Unless one lives 


alone it is all but impossible to arrange the day as one 
knows it ought to be arranged. One is the slave of the 
clock, whether in rising, or in working, or in eating, and 
it is easier to yield than to pursue an ideal that seems 
to cause other people inconvenience, and even annoyance. 
At the same time, even though one may fail to live up 
to one’s ideal, one need not vilely betray it by acquiescing 
in such attacks on it as that lately delivered by Dr. 
Lyttelton. We can defend sleep even though we cannot 
indulge in it, and we must not be misled into thinking 
that it is a good thing to rise early in the morning merely 
because a few unduly active men enjoy rising early in the 
morning. There is, I admit, no crime in rising early. 
It is as natural to some men as sitting up late is to others. 
But it is a crime, having risen early, to try to compel 
everyone else to rise early, too. There is no reason, 
because a man does not need sleep himself, for him to 
conclude that other people do not need it either. The 
appetite for sleep varies like the appetite for food, and, 
while Edison is satisfied with four hours’ sleep, Sir William 
Orpen confesses that he cannot keep well without sleeping 
the clock round. Of the two, Dr. Watts would commend 
Edison and condemn Sir William Orpen. To him Sir 
William would appear a mere sluggard, though, if we 
judge him by results, we must praise him as a little busy 
bee of industry. And we shall find that the same is true 
of many other lazy men. 

It is probably laziness that enables many men to work 
so hard. Laziness is a form of recuperation, a refusal to 
waste energy, a first step towards labour. The men 
among my acquaintances who have disliked work most 
heartily have been busy men and early risers, not indolent 
men and sluggards. Among the busybodies, how seldom 
we find so honest a toiler as Dr. Johnson! Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, was a typical sluggard. He cared little at what 
hour he went to bed provided it was late, and he did not 
make up, as the foolish do, for going to bed late by rising 
early. It is true that Dr. Johnson was of the same opinion 
as Dr. Watts in regard to lie-abed laziness, and that he 
was continually reproaching himself with indolence. But 
that is only evidence of his noble modesty, and of his 
preference for blaming himself rather than other people. 
The early riser behaves in the contrary fashion. He prefers 
blaming other people to blaming himself. Never in the 
diary of an early riser do we find him reproaching himself 
for having wasted those precious morning hours when he 
ought to have been sleeping peacefully in his bed. He is 
one of nature’s Pharisees, as incapable of humility as of 
sleeping till noon. And, so long as he has the clergy on 
his side, it is improbable that he will ever know any 
better. 

I should like to plead with the clergy, however, to 
reconsider their attitude to sleep and the decent quict 
men whom they revile as sluggards. It is merely an 
illusion on their part that a call to activity is necessarily 
a call to morning insomnia. Insomnia is as great an evil 
at one end of the night as at the other, and is not an aid 
to work but a hindrance. There is plenty of time for all 
the work a man can or ought to do in the ordinary 
sluggard’s day, and the proverbs that contradict this are 
merely the wordly wisdom of mechanical minds. There 
is not a single proverb in favour of early rising that appeals 
to the higher nature of man. They are all gross penny 
wisdom and should be banished from the pulpits. A 
sordid atmosphere of gain hangs over them, and, to be 
quite candid, we sluggards are simply repelled by them. 
If you hear us complain, it is not only because you wake 
us too soon, but because you add insult to injury with 


your ignoble saws. 
Te Ue 
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PAPWORTH 


' , TE have often discussed here what the traveller 
may see and learn, for the fight against tuber- 
culosis, in such places as Leysin, Geneva and 
Copenhagen. But now there is in our own country a 
place to which studious foreign visitors wend their way, in 
order to learn the unique lessons which it can teach them. 
It is Papworth, a little village near Cambridge, the home 
of the Cambridgeshire Tuberculosis Colony. It owed its 
inception largely to the late Sir German Sims Woodhead, 
and its actual creator and guiding spirit is Dr. Varrier- 
Jones. 

It is a sort, a different sort, of sanatorium. Our primary 
interest is, of course, the prevention of this preventable 
disease tuberculosis. Can a sanatorium help us there ? 
Yes: we contend that a sanatorium isolates the “ open ” 
cases within it and prevents the infections which would 
otherwise have occurred. We may argue that all our 
sanatoria perform this function, corresponding to the lazar- 
houses of the Middle Ages, which did not cure leprosy, but 
served to exterminate the disease by segregating the 
infectious patients. In advocating the tuberculosis pro- 
visions of the Insurance Act, we who desired them always 
rightly pointed to this function of a sanatorium, the more 
cautious promising little as regards cure: and in this 
respect Papworth serves for prevention like other sanatoria. 
But with a difference. For this is a colony in the true 
sense. Here are individuals as individuals, but also indi- 
viduals as husbands and fathers of families. This, under 
any but very special conditions, would be directly contrary 
to all sound teaching on the treatment and prevention of 
consumption. Domestic infection is of the most appalling 
importance in this disease. Children are early infected 
wholesale by consumptive parents, and the disease will 
never be wiped out so long as such infection is allowed. 
But in the whole record of Papworth not one such case of 
infection has yet occurred. The reason is that the patients 
are taught to live, and are enabled to live, under such con- 
ditions, in their homes and out of them, that infection is 
made in effect impossible. After all, though this disease 
is certainly infectious, it is not comparable with many 
other infections, such as, for instance, cholera or pneumonic 
plague. Infection must probably be “ massive” and 
repeated. If certain precautions be taken it can be pre- 
vented. Thus, in any sanatorium the nurses and servants 
are safer than they would be anywhere else. The doctors 
are themselves often former consumptives. Under sana- 
torian conditions infection simply does not occur. And if 
families containing a consumptive be housed and taught as 
they are at Papworth, so that the conditions of an ordinary 
sanatorium are reproduced in each home, even young 
children are found to be safe. Meanwhile the patient has 
the vast advantages involved in being with his own people 
in his own home, instead of an exile with nothing to do but 
to think about his disease and to prefer any occupation, 
however undesirable, rather than none. 

So much for prevention, and now for treatment. Dr. 
Varrier-Jones has no special means of cure in the medical 
sense, nor would he assert, I believe, that at Papworth any 
exceptional number of cures is effected. He does not 
employ any of the sera or vaccines that have been devised 
against consumption. When I was there, some months 
ago, he talked of installing vitaglass, but he has not yet 
made any system of phototherapy, natural or artificial. 
The treatment is a matter, not of bacteriology nor medicine 
in any ordinary sense, but of sociology. Given that the 
consumptive should have occupation in any case, and 
given that, only too often, he needs money and must earn 
it somehow, what is he to do? The theoretical answer is 
extremely simple : of course, he must have outdoor employ- 
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ment. There is agriculture in all its forms, farming, dairy 
farming, chicken farming, gardening and so forth. These 
are mainly outdoor occupations indeed, and so far to the 
good, but they are not light work. Often they are very 
heavy. And the consumptive cannot do heavy work, 
for he is a consumptive. He has not the reserves nor any 
adequate resources. His temperature will jump up if he 
does too much. The consumptive in affluent mone 
circumstances may possibly be allowed to golf when his 
condition is favourable, but he will be forbidden even the 
mildest “‘ mixed-four” tennis, for no consumptive is jg 
affluent physiological circumstances. How can his legs 
fortunate fellow-patient earn his living on a farm? If we 
had ergographic or calorimetric or other exact measure. 
ments of the amount of energy put forth in various occy. 
pations, we should soon learn which could reasonably be 
regarded as within the consumptive’s physical resources, 
In fact, they will be found to be indoor occupations, such 
as printing and cabinet-making. At this point we naturally 
protest, for we fear the effects of dust in helping the tubercle 
bacillus, and we know well that the printing trade has 
notoriously high death-rate from this disease. 

But it is not the printing as such that does the harm, 
If suitable rooms be devised, with adequate ventilation, 
the consumptive, an ex-printer, who very probably con- 
tracted the disease at his trade, and who could not possibly 
endure the physical exertion of farming, may betake himself 
to his old trade, in which he is an expert, and may eam 
his living therein in perfect safety. This is actually the 
case at Papworth, as every visitor may see. There we 
find printing, bookbinding, ledger-making, calendar and 
poster making, cabinet making, upholstering, all manner 
of work in leather and its substitutes for purposes of 
travelling. As you walk through Cambridge you may 
see some of the many products of Papworth exhibited 
in a shop where they may be purchased. They are not 
trash nor amateurish, nor bought as one buys things at 
a charity bazaar. Better chairs and trunks and tables 
and gramophone cabinets and armchairs and _ ledgers 
are not to be had. Many questions of competition arise, 
as in the case of prison labour, and I am certainly not 
competent to deal with them, for I am not sure that I 
understood, and certainly I do not remember, all that I 
was told: but at least it is certain that at Papworth 
many consumptives are engaged in making useful and 
beautiful things to the national benefit, since the making 
of such things adds to the national wealth, and to their 
own immense advantage in health and in pocket. 

There is an interesting medical theory, associated with 
the name of Dr. Marcus Paterson, to the effect that suitable 
exertion involves the liberation of certain numbers of 
tubercle bacilli, from their foci in the consumptive, with 
the result of auto-inoculation and the raising of the patient's 
immunity. The work-cure, in a guarded and graduated 
fashion, is thus devised on bacteriological or “ immuno- 
logical” grounds. All this may be true—I do not know: 
but it need not be true. The necessity of occupation, 
in health and in disease, is certainly real : and the occupied 
consumptive who feels that he is making money without 
hurting himself is doing well, whether or not the principle 
of graduated auto-inoculation be valid. Dr. Rollier, 
at Leysin, accepts the principle of the “ cure de travail,” 
and pays tribute to Dr. Marcus Paterson. There you 
may see ex-soldiers and others making baskets and so 
forth : but all this is on a small scale and of trifling econome 
importance. So far as I know, there is no other consump 
tion colony on earth but Papworth where the economics 
of the problem have been solved. It should be imitated 
everywhere. 

And, in the first place, it should be greatly extended, 
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so long as we continue to make this disease we shall need 
the Papworth method in order to deal with the tragic 
of our folly. Whilst the industry of Papworth 
keeps it wonderfully going, much new capital is required 
for extension, and an appeal is being made accordingly, 
rted by such names as that of Sir Humphry Rolleston. 
It is a privilege to draw attention to this great achievement 
here, especially since I know that what is published in 
this journal finds critical readers in other countries, all 
of which, without exception, have their tuberculosis 
lem. For years I have believed that no great advances 
in hygiene are possible hereafter without co-operation 
between doctors and architects, engineers and town- 
ers: at Papworth we see the importance of co- 
operation between doctors and industry. Yes, indeed, 
one of these days we shall have to stop teaching our medical 
students the doses of drugs which doctors themselves 
have proved to be noxious or futile, and must add medical 
sociology to the curriculum instead. LENs. 


Correspondence 


TO SAVE OR TO SPEND? 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sin,—The Report of the Labour and Co-operative represen- 
tatives (the Minority Report) of the Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation, referred to in comments in your issue of 
February 26th, serves to raise the question as to which is the 
more valuable citizen to the State, he who spends all he earns, 
as he earns it, or he who saves part of his earned income every 
year. To take an example: A and B are employees of a com- 
pany, and have each worked their way up to a salary of £600 a 
year. At the age of thirty-five they are both made managing 
directors of their company at a salary of £1,000 a year. A, 
who takes the good things of life as they come, proceeds to spend 
at the rate of £1,000 a year, thus encouraging trade by his 
increased power of buying. B, with a view to retiring later on, 
denies himself many of the pleasures that A indulges in, and 
continues to live on £600 a year. He invests his annual savings 
at, say, 5 per cent. per annum, in industrial undertakings, thus 
encouraging their development. 

At the age of sixty A is still on the labour market. B’s 
savings at that age (allowing for Income Tax at 4s. throughout 
the twenty-five years) amounts to some £12,000, and he retires 
with an “ unearned ”’ income of about £600 a year, making room 
for a younger man. 

At death the State gets nothing from A. From B the State, 
to which he has contributed progressively more in Income Tax 
after the age of thirty-five than has A, gets some £600 in Estate 
Duty. 

Which type of citizen, A or B, does the State wish to encourage? 
The signatories to the Minority Report have evidently decided 
to discourage the B type.—Yours, etc., 

Tweenways, A. R. DUNCAN, 

Hindhead, Surrey. 

[The question whether A or B is the more valuable citizen, 
from the point of view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a 
very pretty one, but it is terribly complex. So much depends 
on the way in which A spends his extra £400. If he spends it 
on motor cars, whiskey, concerts, cigars he would at sixty have 
paid some £5,000 in taxes which B has escaped. He has also 
encouraged trade (i.e., large scale production) and contributed 
to the increase of other people’s “ savings.” In the economy 
of every nation there must be a certain point of balance between 
saving and spending which leads to the maximum of productive 
expansion and prosperity, for a nation of B’s would be as stagnant 
4% 4 nation of A’s. Of which class Great Britain has too many 
at present we cannot say for certain, but the situation seems to 

that we have too many B’s. Moreover, A has at least 
this to his economic credit, that he contributes to the nation’s 
wealth production for, say, ten fyears| after B has retired into 
the idleness he deserves.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE VALUE OF THE NAVY 
To the Editor of Twe New STaTEsMAN. 

Sme,—In your interesting leading article of February 19th on 
the value of the Navy, in which you refer to my little book, 
The Navy of To-Day, just published by Methuen, you convey, 
dow unintentionally, the impression that, in pressing for 
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a navy big enough for our needs, I am pressing for a navy of 
big ships. I have looked through its pages again carefully, 
and I can find nothing therein which conveys such an impression. 

My view on that point is that the technical question of the 
nature of war-vessels that we require should be left to the 
technical advisers of the Government. They, alone, have 
before them the necessary data for forming conclusions. 

One of the questions which they must consider is the one 
put by you: “ From what sea quarter are we threatened, or 
likely to be threatened, during the next twenty or thirty years ? ” 
In order to complete your argument I should add another 
question : “* From what air quarter are we threatened, or likely 
to be threatened, during the next twenty or thirty years?” 
It seems to me to be highly important to take these two questions 
together, in view of the limited range of bombing aircraft (given 
officially as between 200 and 300 miles), compared with that of 
war-vessels, 

Trusting you will be good enough to publish this letter, 
on which criticism would be welcomed.—yYours, etc., 

GEORGE ASTON. 

100 Baker Street, W. 1. 

[We think Sir George Aston is much mistaken about the range 
of modern bombing aircraft. To that we will only add that, 
apart from anything that may happen in the future, the 
supremacy, or supposed supremacy, of France in the air has on 
more than one occasion during the past four years been a 
definite factor in the calculations of the Quai d'Orsay vis-a-vis 
Downing Street. We entirely disagree with Sir George’s view 
that the nature of the war-vessels which we require should 
be left to the technical staff of the Admiralty. We can imagine 
no more spendthrift suggestion. ‘* Technical advisers ” always 
—and most naturally—demand twice as much as they need. 
Naturally, they like to build huge battleships if they can get the 
money for them, but they would find it hard, we fancy, to 
explain why such enormously costly toys are needed just now, 
and they ought to be forced to explain.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaresMan. 

Sir,—I venture to think your remarks on President Coolidge’s 
proposals in your last issue, in the article headed “ The Value 
of the Navy,” overlook the fact that these proposals refer more 
to the limitation of naval armaments than to possible reductions, 
and this point is of importance in estimating their value. In 
the words of the President’s message, the United States Govern- 
ment asks the Governments which signed the Washington 
Treaty limiting naval armaments “ Whether they are disposed 
to empower their representatives at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission to initiate negotiations looking 
toward an agreement providing for limitation in the classes of 
naval vessels not covered by the Washington Treaty.” 

It is just with these very classes that the building programmes 
of the principal Naval Powers are mostly concerned ; and if, 
as a result of the President’s proposals they were to agree to 
a limitation of these programmes, it would surely be all to 
the good, and in no way prejudicial to the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission in preparing plans for proposed future 
reductions.—Yours, etc., 

42 Hamilton Terrace, S. R. Drury-Lowe, 

N.W. 8. Vice-Admiral (retired). 

February 23rd. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEsMAN. 


Srm,—You have recently noticed a controversy between 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc and myself arising out of his attack upon 
the biological position of my Outline of History. You displayed 
a certain bias for Mr. Belloc’s asseverations that Darwin is 
exploded, and that “ natural selection * is a “* laughing stock ’ 
for contemporary biologists. Your readers can find out how 
far this is true, by the bye, by consulting the new volumes of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. To the book edition of his 
attacks Mr. Belloc added a list of forty names, “ authority 
after authority,”’ to substantiate his views. In common 
fairness, may I ask you to reprint the following remarks by 
Sir Arthur Keith, upon the quality of these citations : 


“Not only did I read Mr. Belloc’s book with great care, 
but I also took the trouble of ae | up the works of some 
of the authorities he cites. On p. 12 he mentions, with bated 
breath as it were, ‘the great work of Vialleton.’ This ‘ great 
work ’ is a very good elementary treatise on embryology which 
Prof. L. Vialleton, of the University of Montpellier, wrote for 
his students, and it stands in much the same relationship to 
the works of Charles Darwin as do those of Mr. Belloc to 
Shakespeare’s. Mr. Belloc cites Vialleton as his authority for 
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denying the possibility of birds having been evolved from 
reptiles. On searching Prof. Vialleton’s Lléments de morphologie 
des pn gw ey in 1911—I found on p. 611 that after 
citing what Huxley, Owen, Seely, Mivart, and Gadow had to 
say about the matter, Prof. Vialleton concludes thus: 
* L’origine des oiseaux reste done dans le plus complet mystére ’ 
—which is a Se thing from denying their origin 
from reptiles. I have corrected many other errors of a like 
kind, enough to convince me that Mr. Belloc’s references are 
untrustworthy. Many of the authorities he cites, such as 
my friend the late Prof. Dwight, of Harvard, belonged to the 
generation which never succeeded in assimilating the teachings 
of Darwin.” 

It is unnecessary for me to add any comment.—Yours, etc., 

H. G. WELLS. 


[We do not see that Sir Arthur Keith’s remarks are relevant 
to anything that was written in this journal. Our contributor 
did not approve, explicitly or implicitly, Mr. Belloc’s medley 
of “‘ scientific authorities.’’ Moreover, he explicitly repudiated 
the s tion that ‘“* Darwin is exploded ” or Natural Selection 
a “ ugaing stock.” He merely pointed out that Mr. Belloc 
was substantially right in asserting that most modern biologists 
do not regard Natural Selection as the prime cause of the 
evolutionary process.—Ep. N.S.] 

February 28th. 


AN EARLY SATIRE ON MARRIED LIFE 
To the Editor of Tat NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—In reviewing my translation of Les Quinze Joyes de 

Mariage and my essay on medieval misogyny, your reviewer 
Says : 
“Mr. Richard Aldington tends to take the misogyny of the 
mediaeval ages [sic] too seriously and forgets that life itself is a 
contradictory affair. In the coarse abuse of wives he sees the 
unhappy oppression of womankind. . . . Those who do not share 
the Tennysonian idealism of Mr. Aldington will hardly agree with 
his opinion that: ‘ Except in rare cases women in the Middle 
Ages were certainly looked upon as inferior and dependants and 
were often brutally treated .. . 

“* The Fifteen Joys of Marriage disproves, in fact, his contention.”’ 

Your reviewer's reference to Tennyson merely raises a sus- 
picion that Tennyson is his nearest — of contact with what he 
calls “‘ the mediaeval ages.” I did not go to Tennyson for my 
views ; I had no need to. I went to the sources and to the best 
expert opinion. If your reviewer can obtain the support of any 

nuine mediaeval scholar—M. Bédier, M. Langlois, M. Foulet, 

. Jeanroy, Mr. Langfors, Mr. Chaytor, Miss Joan Evans— 
I will candidly acknowledge I am wrong and that I have failed 
to understand the texts and treatises I have read. (Even then, 
I might feel strong enough to dispute the point with one dissen- 
tient medizvalist.) I could fill columns of your journal with 
references to texts and scholarly works of the highest authority 
in proof of my statements. I shall quote from one only, from 
M. Joseph Bédier, a master and scholar revered by every student 
of medieval literature. In Les Fabliauz, 4th edition, pp. 
324-325, M. Bédier is analysing the mediaeval attitude towards 
women, and says : 


“* Les femmes sont essentiellement perverses : contredisantes, 
obstinées. Laches, elles sont hardies au mal, capables de 
courage, s'il s’agit de se venger d’un adversaire (les deux 
Changeurs, la Dame qui se vengea du Chevalier). Elles sont 
curieuses du crime (le Févre de Creeil); affolées du besoin de 
jouir, comme la hideuse matrone d’Ephése du XIIIe siécle ; 
insatiables . . . Elles sont la ruse incarnée ... le meilleur 

rocédé est encore celui de Sire Hain: Battez leur et les os et 
*eschine. 

“Tous ces fabliaux respirent le méme outrageant mépris. 
M. Brunetiére dit fortement: ‘Les femmes, dans le monde 
bourgeois du moyen ge, semblent avoir courbé la téte aussi bas 
qu’en aucun temps et qu’en aucun lieu de la terre, sous la loi 
de la force et de la brutalité.’ ”’ 


Nor is this brutality confined to the bourgeois writers of 
fabliaux. Take, for example, Guillaume IX, Duc d’Aquitaine 
et Comte de Poitiers, a celebrated troubadour. In his poem 
“Faria un vers, pos mi somelh,” he relates how he feigned 
dumbness in order to seduce two women and adds in phraseology 
so coarse that you could not publish it literally in English : 


Tant las fotei com auzirets : 

Cen e quatre vint et ueit vetz, 

Q’a pauc no-i rompei mos coretz 

E mos arnes ; 
E no-us puese dir lo malaveg, 
Tan gran m’en pres. 

Turning from the langue d’oc to the ie @ oil, I will only allege 
the Romances et Pastourelles (of Karl Bartsch, Altfranzésische 


Romanzen und Pastourellen) which are often charming poems, 
but frequently tell the actually brutal story of the rape of a 
— girl by a knight, which is looked on as a pleasing subject 
‘or “ chivalrous’ poetry. In other cases the “ lover” es 


ee 


advantage of the fact that the woman has just been beaten 
husband. But one could go on for pages. If your reviewer 


possessed ~~ direct Paap of the subject on whi he 
presumed to dogmatise he would not have written what he wrote. 
—Yours, etc., RicwaRD ALDINGTO, 


EDUCATION BY WIRELESS 


To the Editor of Tae New StTaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that, as q result 
of the educational lectures given over the wireless, this Counei] 
is being continually asked to supply lists of books on the 
subject of the talks. These lists, which are in CVETY Case 
compiled for the Council by acknowledged experts and cannot 
be considered in any way as publishers’ advertisements, gy 
supplied gratis to all applicants. 

embers of the public can join the Council as 
on payment of a small annual subscription, in return for whic, 
- receive a copy of each bibliography as it is issued, together 
with other advantages.—Yours, etc., 
Maurice Marston, 


February 26th. 
Organising Secretary, National Book Counejj, 


Miscellany 
THE RIVIERA RAMP 


HE main purport of what follows in this appreciation 
of the Riviera in 1927, was, in different forms, 
rejected in turn by four stalwarts of that popular 

press which is supposed to inform public opinion. The 
reason for rejection was in two cases given, in quite cheery 
letters, and may be boiled down to this: “ By Jove, how 
interesting! But, really—quite impossible! The adver. 
tising (one rejecter said “ proprietorial”’) side would kick 
like blazes! So sorry!” 

Of course, this is nothing new in current commercialised 
journalism ; but it happens to bring us to the core of the 
Riviera ramp right away. For years now nothing save 
couleur de rose “* stuff’ has been permitted to appear about 
the Céte d’Azur, which must be kept perfect and above 
reproach, or its advertising will lapse. Thus, a fallacious 
legend has grown up about this coast, admirably supported 
by the fact that no place photographs so enticingly for the 
Press, and borne out by fantastically coloured Christmas 
Numbers depicting languid gossamer and flanneled figures 
reclining in the sun amid palms and cacti, and flowers, 
flowers everywhere and ever a sapphire sea . . . in sum, 
a veritable paradise in which to laze or recuperate. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than this stereo- 
typed picture of the Riviera in winter (and this is written 
as the result of three successive years of experience, now 
terminated). In point of fact, until March arrives, and the 
season is almost over, the days upon which one can do the 
things depicted in Christmas Numbers, and which are 
conveyed by photograph and letterpress, could be counted 
on one’s fingers. Riviera winter’s day, “as adver 
tised *—that is a combination of uninterrupted sunshine 
and complete absence of wind—occurs roughly about 
once a fortnight. Perhaps a third of the remaining days of 
the month are bearable, though no better than similar days 
at Marseilles or Genoa, or sometimes even Paris or London. 
The balance—from fifteen to eighteen days a month-- 
shows the Riviera for what it really is, climatically, @ 
winter—the most treacherous and uncomfortable coast 
in Europe, its “ flowers” vanished beneath straw matting 
and its sea a sullen enemy. When it is not raining the 
wettest known rain, upon soil which turns instantly # 
mud, it is cold and grey, humid and heavy, or, worst of all, 
there blows a biting wind either from the snow-clad Alps 
(the “tramontane”) or from the Golfe du Lion (the 
“ mistral ”), a wind which churns up the white, gritty dust 
of Provence into suffocating, blinding eddies, penetrates 
the thickest jerseys and pullovers, and heads straight for 
the lung§> It is true enough that the present seas 
has been the coldest for a long time, with the worst and 
most prolonged winds, but, by and large, the only comfort 
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and safety from the climate, to be purchased on the Riviera 
betweeD November and March, is in expensive and well- 
heated hotels, where you must have with you, moreover, 

a graduated wardrobe as will enable you to face the 

ut of the four seasons within as many hours, so swiftly 
and without warning does one pass from blistering sunshine 
(which itself gives a fever!) to an icy, penetrating wind. 

ing the climate, sartorially, must take up a great deal 
of your time on the Riviera or else you are “ for it,” sooner 
or later. This winter, not very many of the thousands of 
visitors can have escaped some form of the influenza of 
which there has been an unreported plague, and many 
must have carried away severe bronchial trouble; for it 
has been a coughing, sneezing Blue Coast from November 
on—the germ being abetted by the glittering promiscuity 
of gala nights and the gaming rooms. Three further 
unfortunate effects of the local climate are : that rheumatism 
thrives on it, that “Riviera sore throat” is unescapable, 
and that people with nerves get jumpier than ever. But 
perhaps it was what I heard a “ local” say in a café at 
Nice the other day, in discussing the season’s slump, which 
really hit the nail finally on the head: “ the fact is that our 
sun ig too warm.” That is it. There is no continuity 
whatever, even in the climate of a day. At noon you 
may be perspiring, at one shivering, and the transition from 
that treacherous sunshine to that freezing wind is too much 
for most northern constitutions, used to “one blessed 
thing or the other.” How we have laughed this winter to 
watch celebrities promenading on the Terrace at Monte 
Carlo sunk in the heaviest of sables and fur coats—and then 
to see them portrayed in the pictorial Press seated over a 
cocktail in panama and flannels, when it would have been 
far, far easier for that Press photographer to have got 
them in the furs seeing that the ratio of furs to flannels 
must have been about twelve days to one. “Seems to 
me,” a wit observed the other day, “ the right thing for 
the Riviera is St. Moritz kit with a sunshade ! ” 

Of course, the colour and scenery of the Riviera remain 
alike incomparable on good days, and it is great to be magic- 
carpeted down to it out of February fogs and frosts. Yet 
if you look closely into things you will find that the Céte 
@ Azur has not been called the coast of illusion for nothing; 
and that the illusion is not necessarily only one of romantic 
far niente and forgetfulness. Because the climate fraud, 
although the most impudent, is not by any means the be-all 
and end-all of the Riviera ramp. If after seven years of 
freak prosperity, due to the ever-soaring Anglo-American 
exchange and the nervous will-to-pleasure of the immediate 
post-war era, the French Riviera is this season experiencing 
a severe slump, from which there may well be but small 
recovery in ensuing winters, there are other reasons besides 
the belated English discovery about the climate, despite 
their newspapers, to account for it. 

But first there is the Comedy of the Sliding Mountain. 
Last December a London daily printed a message that a 
mountain was sliding down on Nice, whereas it was sliding 
down thirty miles away. Upon this instance of misre- 
porting the guardians of the Blue Coast, screechingly 
articulate in the native Press, decided that “an odious 
campaign” was being waged against the Riviera by Fleet 
Street editors. I suppose upwards of a hundred columns 
have appeared in the bitterly Anglophobe Nice Press regard- 
ing this “ odious campaign,” the object and motive of which 
were never divulged. However, the Riviera season’s failure 
was due exclusively to that Press campaign in London—so, 
in dead earnest, argued these human ostriches hors concours 
—and it had to be stopped! Accordingly, a Committee of 
the Sliding Mountain was formed, and it was decided to 
Talse a masse-de-mancuvre of one million francs, with which 
£8,400 it was proposed to buy the news columns of Fleet 





Street by taking up extra advertising. All this was said 
quite openly. Furthermore, an English ex-journalist was 
engaged to go through all press cuttings about the Riviera, 
and to reply to such as were considered derogatory, asking 
for a withdrawal. Thus, if a paper printed a message to the 
effect that the influenza was raging at Nice (which is per- 
fectly true) it would be called upon to print a disclaimer. 
But, most exhilarating of all, was the concurrent decision 
to pester all newspaper proprietors who, while sojourning 
themselves in the luxury of Cannes and “ Monte,” yet per- 
mitted their newspapers to publish information considered 
damaging to the Riviera. In this way did it come about 
that one morning my Lord Beaverbrook was waited on by a 
Deputation of the Sliding Mountain at Cannes, though 
what he, or mayhap my Lord Castlerosse, replied, is unfor- 
tunately not available. At all events, the two left hurriedly 
for the Holy Land, possibly to make amends. 

But to resume: that masse-de-maneuvre has had to be 
abandoned, only some 80,000 francs being forthcoming, and 
the British Press has thus escaped the dire temptation and 
peril of being bought for £8,400. But a more serious inno- 
vation by the Committee of the Sliding Mountain has been 
the institution of what is virtually a local press censorship, 
which makes it impossible for bona fide correspondents 
to deal with the frontier situation—which happens to be 
more important and interesting than all the Riviera seasons 
that have ever happened rolled into one. Because intending 
visitors might be kept away, by any stressing of the position, 
a foreign correspondent may not telegraph the simplest 
happenings—even if such are translated direct from the 
local Press! Or, at least, if he does, he runs the risk of 
instant expulsion. 

Other reasons for the Blue Coast’s decline, besides its 
climate, may be paragraphed as follows: 

The Ezxchange.—Whereas the pound and the dollar 
are worth less than they were this time a year ago, anything 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. higher hotel and general 
charges have been asked. This astounding increase— 
though it is quite true that the cost of living has gone 
up in France by about one-third—applies all round, the 
local notion being apparently to make visitors pay as 
much and more on the Riviera, for accommodation and 
commodities, as they would have to pay in their own 
countries. For a bottle of whiskey for example, the 
equivalent of 15s. is asked, half-a-crown more than in 
England, which is a patently fraudulent price since the 
French have had only a small fraction of our 8s. 7d. excise 
duty to pay. Probably the general seasonal rates were 
fixed when the pound stood at 240—and never after 
reduced. An incidental nightmare is shopping, there 
being seldom any stated prices and hateful bargaining 
having to be undertaken. In brief, it has been the season 
of the golden “ fleece,” with a vengeance, on the Riviera, 
with faithful habitués—those who did turn up malgré tout 
—as the victims. 

The Identity Card.—A family of five, say, wishing to 
make a sojourn of two months on the Riviera, has got 
to down £15 for the privilege, quite apart~from a 
thirteen percent. taxe-de-luxe, if a good hotel is chosen, 
and thé usual taze-de-séjour. Worse, one has to sit around 
in fetid, germ-laden police offices, sometimes for days on 
end suffocating under garlic fumes, waiting for one’s 
card and meanwhile putting up with very rough and 
ready, if not downright rude, treatment from inefficient 
young cubs of gendarmes, well disciplined, it would seem, 
in laying all their country’s woes at the door of the sale 
étranger. 

French Animosity towards the Foreigner.—Although the 
lower orders in France remain charming, quantities of 
people, particularly Americans, have not forgotten last 
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summer, and unfortunately xenophobia has by no means 
been obliterated. When the franc crashed, it was a case 
of sales étrangers. Now when it has risen, it is a case of 
sales étrangers still. Whereas, in fact, of course, the decisive 
cause of fluctuation was the unpatriotic export of their 
national wealth by Frenchmen themselves, and its sub- 
sequent redemption under M. Poincaré. Many English 
Riviera visitors crossed into Italy, where the Duce had 
greater friendliness—whether felt or not—shown towards 
them, by order, and where he also put a spoke in the 
French Riviera’s wheel by removing practically all tourist 
taxation. People do not like to spend their holidays in 
an atmosphere of smouldering hostility and suspicion, 
as on the French Riviera. 

The Rise of Opposition Resorts—-The contemporary 
inclination is all to get further and further afield from 
familiar furrows. The Céte d’ Azur has been seen to satiety 
—and found wanting. Kenya, Madeira, Switzerland, the 
Pyrenees—a host of other places are calling. 

The Noise and Scurry and Chronic Over-Building of the 
Riviera.—I am not sure if this is not going to keep more 
people away in the future than all of the other above- 
mentioned drawbacks (some transitory) put together. 
What used to be a calm, lovely landscape is now all-too- 
often an earsplitting, nerve-racking reminder of the 
devastated regions. Around the larger centres, motoring 
and walking are alike relieved of all charm. And then 
there is the exit of Suzanne—and finally again the bronchitis. 

Ww. W. 


FROST 


HAT swords and spears, what daggers bright 
V \ He arms the morning with! How light 
His powder is, that’s fit to lie 
On the wings of a butterfly! 
What milk-white clothing he has made 
For every little twig and blade ! 
What curious, silver work is shown 
On wood and iron, glass and stone! 
“If you, my slim Jack Frost, can trace 
This work so fine, so full of grace, 
Tell me,” I said, “ before I go— 
Where is your plump young sister, Snow?” 
W. H. Davies. 


Drama 
FARQUHAR AT HAMMERSMITH 


HE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM is not only its 

author’s but its period’s swan-song. It is a 

good play; it reads well and acts well; it 

has wit; its plot is not too intricate; and its 
characters are full of life. Except for a reference in the 
epilogue to the “dying poet” it bears no marks of 
having been written in six weeks by a care-stricken man 
who knew that he was on his death-bed and who only 
just lived to see his work launched on the world. And 
Farquhar was still only thirty. Restoration comedy 
spluttered-up for this final brilliance; but the young 
eighteenth century lost in him one of its possible bright 
stars. For he was already reflecting the changing con- 
ditions of the period. Congreve was no longer 
popular. Wycherley belonged to a past age. The novel 
was about to be born. Journalism was beginning. 
Farquhar, following the new fashions, was finding an 
interest in the life around him instead of maintaining 
the fiction that the world was only inhabited by cynical 
rakes, The portrayal of character was more important 
to him than a continual straining after a witty phrase. 
Hence his dialogue is not only easier to follow in the 





i 


theatre than Congreve’s, but its less keyed-up tautness 
needs different methods of acting. The characters 
not only posture but live. Bravura is still neces , 
but quieter moods in keeping with the new tenderness 
of sentiment must have their place. 

These points are well brought out in Mr. Nigel 
Playfair’s production. Miss Edith Evans, as Mps 
Sullen, stirs our common humanity by the recital of her 
wrongs no less than her gay wit and veneer of artifices 
entertain the sophisticated part of us. Mr. Carleton 
Hobbs as Aimwell is not only a would-be villain, but 
well prepares us for his sudden change of heart when 
confronted with maidenly virtue. And the maiden 
herself (Miss Phyllis Konstam) is rightly more of an 
ingénue than a Millamant. But we must beware of 
crediting Farquhar with too much modernity; for 
the play that we see is not quite the play that he 
planned. Two of the original characters, a French 
Count and a dissolute clergyman, have been omitted, 
There is warrant for this, and their absence probably 
improves the play. They are of no interest in them- 
selves and tend to add a superfluous intricacy to the plot. 
But removing them has an indirect effect on our under- 
standing of Farquhar’s intention. For it is easy to see in 
Mrs. Sullen not an eighteenth-century but a nineteenth- 
century heroine. She has the sympathy of a present-day 
audience because she is married to a drunken husband, 
But Farquhar’s attitude to her was not ours. He 
certainly gave her some spirited speeches on the lot of 
women, which might be used for propaganda purposes 
by a Wives’ Emancipation Society ; but if he pitied her 
it was not for our reasons. Miss Edith Evans, so far as 
she is concerned, puts the emphasis in exactly the right 
place. She has to describe her husband as “a sullen, 
silent sot.”” But she is careful to make it clear, by stress- 
ing only the adjectives, that it is his lack of agreeable 
conversation that she is unable to bear. She is a gay 
London heiress married to a dull countryman, and what 
she objects to is that her husband has not the gay 
sparkle of her friends in town. She is not intended to be 
the vehicle for a temperance sermon. She is, it is true, 
the injured victim of circumstances which are none the 
less harsh because she is charmingly uncrushable. She 
is wilful and impudent ; but Farquhar originally carried 
her boldness a step further than we are now allowed to 
see. Her relations with the French Count are not very 
intelligible, but her servant knew her ways well enough 
to arrange to smuggle him into her bedroom at midnight. 
But the disappearance of the Count from the play means 
that the audience knows nothing of this incident. She 
seems, therefore, merely an ill-used wife; and when she 
has the further misfortune of falling a prey to Aimwell’s 
associate in trickery, Archer, (played with admirable 
vigour by Mr. George Hayes), she more than ever has 
the audience’s sympathy. Yet Archer, according to 
Farquhar’s intention, had no illusion that she was a 
sainted heroine; for he had the advantage of knowing 
of the Count’s affair and drew his own conclusion. But 
the revised plot does him an injustice with the audience, 
and his intentions in the bedroom scene with Mrs. Sullen 
seem baser than Farquhar meant them to be. Within 
the conventions of his world his taking the place of 
the Count in the midnight assignation was a legitimate 
trick, whereas now his sudden appearance has a sinister 
aspect, and Mr. Hayes can scarcely be blamed for making 
him at this point less a gallant than a scoundrel. 

The production is excellent ; and apart from a couple 
of songs (delightfully sung by Mr. Hayes) and a country 
dance, which are in the text, there are no extra effects 
such as that lighting of candles of which Mr. Playfair 
is sometimes fond. The comic characters, the innkeeper 
(Mr. Scott Russell), Scrub (Mr. Miles Malleson) and 
Gibbet (Mr. Nigel Playfair), are well played; but, above 
all, Miss Edith Evans’s magnificent acting should ensure 
the revival a long run. JoHNn SYDENHAM. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T will be admitted that, in the case of the elegant 
fantastic, it is hit or miss. I have just read with 
smiles, and respect for its elegant deftness, a venture 

of this kind, Papillée, by Marcus Cheke, which I suppose 
to be a pseudonym (Faber and Gwyer). It is a fantasia 
n Paris society of the Directory 1797, and it combines 
the improbable with the characteristic in those proportions 
which literary fantasy demands. Of course, style must 
give you pleasure, and, though duly precious, Mr. Cheke’s 
style is never obtrusive. The narrator himself has perfect 
manners, and he has an eye for the bad manners of the 
short extravagant period he describes. “‘So these men 
here—these men who filled the vestibule with their laughter 
—were the incroyables of the Directoire! Their pantaloons 
rose to six inches from their chins, where small double- 
breasted waistcoats supported heavy ornaments on chains. 
He saw Pierre Tollain. Tollain’s dyed red hair hung in 
wisps over his cravat, which passed just below the ears, 
all but concealing his mouth from sight. He carried a 
ight green-and-yellow striped coat, with flaps speckled 
with embroidered roses, and the gross bumpy walking- 
stick then fashionable. He was giving his celebrated 
impersonation of Madame du Barry upon the scaffold, 
shrieking and stamping upon the floor. The man’s coarse 
jests made Robin feel angry and unhappy. Mimicry to 
him was always rather depressing.” There is seduction, 
abduction and a rescue in the story, and the course of 
true sentiment very properly runs to a dazzling conclusion. 
There is a wonderful description of a chimerical party 
iven by the legless dancer and millionairess, Papillée 

If, and a pursuit through a night of storm and rain 
of “an oyster-grey britska with scarlet wheels,” both of which 
descriptions exact from the imagination a willing and smiling 
acquiescence. I congratulate Mr. Cheke on his pretty 
impudence, and on having done the thing really well. 

* + * 


Undoubtedly one of the very best productions of the 
\Nonesuch Press is their reissue of Benito Cereno by 
Herman Melville, and illustrated by Mr. McKnight Kauffer. 
These illustrations are, I think, the most successful illus- 
trations I have yet seen of a romance which from the 
start leaves reality behind in exchange for the intensity of 
anightmare. They keep the decorative end ever in view, 
and yet the pleasure they give to the eye is congruous 
with the imaginative mood of the text. Mr. Kauffer’s 
illustrations to the Nonesuch Burton have been praised 
and expounded by Mr. Roger Fry in an essay included 
in his Transformations. I remember at the time these 
did not delight me. Had I seen Benito Cereno first I 
should have been more diffident in expressing an adverse 
opinion. The book is printed in large agreeable type on 
ag the colour of the inside of a dusky home-made 
af. The shape of the book and the proportions of the 
page are all that could be desired. I believe it will prove 
to be one of the Nonesuch books most run after by 


collectors. 
” - * 


The story is in Melville’s grand manner, his best grand 
manner, not his worst. Next to Moby Dick, Benito Cereno 
is the most impressive of his stories. It is quite short. 
Here is the American captain’s first impression of the 
master of the tattered and woebegone San Dominick, 
which he boards in a spirit of friendly benevolence, 
bringing much-needed provisions and water: 

At bottom it was Don Benito’s reserve which displeased him ; 
but the same reserve was shown towards all but his faithful 
personal attendant. Even the formal reports which according to 
Sea-usage, were, at stated times, made to him by some petty 
underling, either a white, mulatto, or black, he hardly had 
patience enough to listen to, without betraying contemptuous 
aversion. His manner upon such occasions was, in its degree, 
not unlike that which might be supposed to have been his imperial 
countryman’s, Charles V, just previous to the anchoritish retire- 
ment of that monarch from the throne. This splenetic disrelish 
of his place was evinced in almost every function pertaining to it. 

id as he was moody, he condescended to no personal mandate. 
tever special orders were necessary, their delivery was 
egated to his body-servant, who in turn transferred them to 
their ultimate destination, through runners, alert Spanish boys 


or slave-boys, like pages, or pilot-fish, within easy call continually 
hovering round Don Benito. So that to have beheld this undemon- 
strative invalid gliding about, apathetic and mute, no landsman 
could have dreamed that in him was ange a dictatorship beyond 
which, while at sea, there was no earthly appeal. 

Thus, the Spaniard, regarded in his reserve, seemed the involun- 
tary victim of mental disorder. But, in fact, his reserve might, 
in some degree, have proceeded from design. If so, then here 
was evinced the unhealthy climax of that icy though conscientious 
policy, more or less adopted by all commanders of large ships, 
which except in signal emergencies, obliterates alike the mani- 
festation of sway with every trace of sociality ; transforming the 
man into a block, or rather into a loaded cannon, which, until 
there is call for thunder, has nothing to say. 

That last sentence is a good example of Melville’s imaginative 
writing. No one, not even Conrad, could have presented 
the mysterious Master of a mysterious ship more vividly 
to the imagination, or in a manner more propitious of 
revelations to come. 


* * * 


Herman Melville’s work illustrates the effect for good 
and ill of mysticism upon literature. It lifted his prose 
into regions of poetic imagination, and at the same time 
impelled him to rant darkly, confusedly, fruitlessly. The 
best essay about him which I have read has been reprinted 
in F, L. Lucas’ Authors, Dead and Living (Chatto and 
Windus). It was half-way through Mardi (1849) that 
Melville began to dream; Mardi was followed by Moby 
Dick, the one book in which he achieves artistically the 
transition from “ the hard daylight of Nantucket and New 
Bedford *—to quote Mr. Lucas—* their Quaker captains 
and cannibal harpooners, to the hysterical splendours of 
a Tom-o’-Bedlam’s dreams.” From that essay and R. M. 
Weaver’s biography (Milford) I gather that Melville, 
though continuing to write mild essays, tales and con- 
ventional verse, ended as a writer in a nightmare of 
disillusion—with Pierre. I am not aware that Pierre has 
yet been reprinted in a separately accessible form. It is 
probably far more worth reading than several of his books, 
which the rediscovery of Moby Dick has pushed into new 
editions. Even if it is incoherent and obscure, provided 
it was indeed written out of himself, it is sure to contain 
passages of strange exhilaration and magnificent despair. 

* * * y 


Of the many competing books which the centenary of 
Blake has brought into existence (there are more to come), 
The Engraved Designs of William Blake, by Lawrence 
Binyon (Benn, £6 6s.), is likely to give most permanent 
satisfaction. There are twenty plates in colour and 
sixty-two in collotype. It contains a descriptive catalogue 
of Blake’s engraved designs, and an introduction of some 
thirty pages, which combines a critical exposition of Blake’s 
art as an engraver with a prope venuy upon his pictorial 
imagination and a key to the main features of his sym- 
bolism. This could not have been more judiciously done. 
“Blake’s spiritual integrity is perfect; he is always 
sincere, and passionate in his sincerity. We can appreciate 
these designs as art, without knowing their significance 
for Blake’s mind; but we appreciate them more if we 
understand at least the main outline of the symbolic 
stories they embody.” That is a true word. It is also 
true that the prophetic books 

present an art which has little to do with the world of the senses, 

the world of which most pictures are made. Blake never repre- 

sents human forms or natural objects for their own sake, never 
in their natural setting. He uses them as a kind of alphabet, 
or hieroglyphic means of communication. In these books the 
same attitudes and movements appear again and again. It is 
the weak side of Blake’s art. We need not quarrel with the 
extravagance of his distortions, his prodigious elongation of limbs ; 
these are expressive, and often successful in themselves ; but the 
figures themselves are too apt to remind us cf the “ bad” heroic 
art of the academies, and it is only the singular fire and motive 
force with which Blake animates them that lifts them above the 
theatrica) violences of Fuseli. But this saving gift of life they 
have: and we forget the lay figure anatomy, the paraded muscles, 
in the presence of the inspired use to which Blake puts his forms. 

We forgive the endless repetitions of attitude and gesture because 

of the genius which has made them rush, and float, and fly through 

the air, embrace with ecstasy or collapse with despair. 
Such temperate and truthful criticism is particularly 
salutary at a time when critics tend to vie with each 
other in ecstasies of interpretation. The plates are 
excellent. Though many will be familiar to most 
admirers of Blake, some of them will be unknown to all 
but a few. ArraBhE Hawk. 
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THE BEST STORY OF THE WAR 


The World Crisis. 1916-18. By the Rt. Hon. Wrnston S. 
Cuurcnitt. 2 vols. Thornton Butterworth. 42s. 


Of the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Churchill’s World Crisis 
we can say only what we said of their two predecessors. The 
four together comprise incomparably the best general history 
of the War that has been written, in English or in any other 
language. We might safely indeed go further, and say that no 
work of similar aim and scope and of equal merit ever will be 
written. For Mr. Churchill possesses two advantages which 
together are beyond competition. The first is that he is an 
exceedingly fine and clear descriptive writer, who combines a 
real sense of drama with a style that is reasonably terse. The 
second is that he saw far more of the War than any other human 
being. At the outset he was First Lord of the Admiralty, 
mobilised the Fleet and mastered every detail of the naval 
situation ; he was responsible for and was personally present at 
the desperate attempt to save Antwerp, where he flew over the 
German lines ; he was on the Aisne in September, 1914 (though 
what business a First Lord had there, goodness knows !) ; later 
on he commanded a battalion on the Western Front; he was 
naturally familiar with every detail of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign; he came back into the Government as Minister of 
Munitions, and was mainly responsible for its stupendous 
efficiency during the last two years of the War; throughout he 
knew everything there was to know in other Departments 
besides his own ; and all through the desperate fighting of 1918 
he had permanent quarters near the Western Front to which 
he could fly in two hours in a private aeroplane ; thus he was 
able to be present at the opening bombardments of the two 
Ludendorff thrusts, and arrived at General Rawlinson’s head- 
quarters while the most decisive military operation of the War 
(the battle of August 8th) was still in progress, and here once 
more he viewed the actual fighting from the air; he was on terms 
of personal friendship with almost all the Admirals and the 
Generals (French as well as English); and could go where he 
liked when he liked. It remains only to be said that he made 
the very most of his unique opportunities, and has recorded 
what he learned with a combination of verve and precision 
which amounts in itself to a considerable literary feat. 

Taken as a whole Mr. Churchill’s account of the last two and 
a half years of the War constitutes a tremendous indictment 
of the Higher Command of the Allies. With the appointment 
in 1918 of Sir Henry Wilson as Chief of the General Staff, ‘* the 
War Cabinet,” he writes, ‘“‘ found for the first time an expert 
advisor of superior intellect.” And as the previous Chief, Sir 
William Robertson, has been unwise enough to write a book, few 
of Mr. Churchill’s readers are likely to dispute his verdict. Of 
Sir Douglas Haig he has many good things to say, but he does 
not conceal his profound conviction that if General Headquarters 
in France had possessed a scrap of enterprise, had ceased to 
oppose every new idea, had grasped the superiority of tanks over 
cavalry, had been less spendthrift in their use of “ cannon- 
fodder,” the War might have been ended a year or two earlier 
and millions of lives saved. All this we now know to be true, but 
Mr. Churchill is in the fortunate position of being able to show, 
by the printing of almost too many of his Minutes and Memoranda 
to the Cabinet, that as early as the Spring of 1916 he had realised 
the fundamental! fallacy of the famous doctrine of “ attrition,” 
so beloved of Haig and Robertson, and the French General Staff. 

That it was an utterly senseless doctrine Mr. Churchill is now 
able to demonstrate in the most convincing fashion. For he 
shows by official post-War figures that throughout the whole of 
the fighting on the Western Front up to 1918 the tactical science 
of the Germans was so much superior to that of the Allies that in 
every period of the struggle the losses of the enemy (whether 
acting on the offensive or the defensive) were always far less 
heavy than our own. In the retreat from Mons the British 
Army probably inflicted greater losses than it suffered, and 
certainly it did so in the great “disaster” of March, 1918, when 
our Fifth Army was destroyed ; but with these two exceptions— 
and for the French Armies there were no such exceptions—it 
was always the Allies who suffered the heavier losses. In general 
it seems to have taken between one and a half and two English 
or French soldiers to kill a German soldier. These figures not 


only utterly damn the principles upon which our professional 
soldiers fought the war, but they offer at last some explanation 
of the amazing fashion in which blockaded Germany held the 
Allies at bay for over four years. 

But all this was concealed from us at the time. Mr. Churchill 
gives some remarkable facts about our great offensive on the 
Somme in 1916. He was opposed to it altogether. The Germans 
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(as we were aware) knew all about it and had had ample time to 
prepare the most murderous defensive organisation that 

be conceived. “* Nothing,” as Mr. Churchill scathingly re 

“had been introduced to diminish the opportunities for valour on 
the part of the assaulting troops.”” But we could not draw 

our Generals wanted to use the magnificent troops that had been 
sent out to them, and if they had not been allowed to, the Times 
and the Morning Post and the Daily Mail would have had g 
great deal to say about it. The French too might have accused 
us of inactivity. So the tragic and useless slaughter was 
authorised, and within a month British casualties were 150,000 
as compared with 65,000 German. On one small sector a British 
Division faced a single German regiment and was repulsed. [t 
lost 5,492 officers and men ; the German regiment lost 281, and 
was never obliged to call upon its reserve battalion. The extent 
of the catastrophe was concealed by the Censorship and oy 
Commander-in-Chief reported in an official despatch, “ There jg 
nevertheless sufficient evidence to place it beyond doubt that the 
enemy’s losses in men and material have been very consid 
higher than those of the Allies.” Did Sir Douglas really believe 
that or did he think that any lie was good enough for “ damned 
civilians’ ? In general of course our official military (though 
not naval) communiqués were throughout the war extre 
misleading. ‘The Germans lied about their naval and Zeppelin 
operations, but their military communiqués were by far the most 
trustworthy in Europe—as one soon learned if, like the present 
writer, one spent any period of the war in a neutral country, 
One marked one’s war map not in accordance with what Haig 
reported but in accordance with what Ludendorff reported, and 
so obtained an unpatriotically correct picture of the position. 

The book is full of new facts and sidelights, which if we were 
to quote them would fill columns. The most interesting and 
important revelation perhaps is the connection between our 
disastrous and useless Paschendaele offensive (in September- 
November, 1917) which cost 400,000 casualties, and the failure 
of Mr. Lloyd George to reinforce the army in France in advance 
of the Ludendorff offensive of March, 1918—which everyone knew 
was coming. Apparently it was a revolt of the War Cabinet 
against the soldiers. The War Cabinet hated, and disbelieved in, 
the necessity for the Paschendaele slaughter, but they dared not 
veto it in face of overwhelming military opinion, and once it was 
started dared not arrest it. But they meant to allow nothing of 
that sort again. And Mr. Lloyd George’s feeling was that if he 
let Haig and Robertson have the reinforcements they demanded, 
it would be almost impossible, in practice, to prevent their using 
them in another abortive massacre. So with more than a million 
effective troops in England he kept the Army in France danger- 
ously short of reserves ; and when the great trial came he was 
able to make good all losses in a very few weeks. This, at any 
rate, is Mr. Churchill’s story, and assuming it to be accurate it 
completely disposes of the charges which have been levelled 
against Mr. Lloyd George in this connection. But at the same 
time it implies a certain lack of courage on his part; he was 
strong enough to have sent the reinforcements and at the same 
time to have vetoed any large offensive action—even at the cost 
of having to accept the resignations of Haig and Robertson. He 
evidently underrated his own authority. 

Other notable revelations in Mr. Churchill’s book include 
the disastrous incompetence of Marshal Joffre and the conse- 
quences of Nivelle’s great failure in the Spring of 1917. Joffre’s 
reputation in 1914 was saved by the extraordinary tour de force 
of Galliéni which led to the victory of the Marne. We all know 
that of course, but Mr. Churchill tells us a great many things 
we did not know before concerning the handicap inflicted on 
the French Army by the maintenance at its head of a man 
whom the French Government dared not dismiss, yet who had 
no single wise decision to his credit. Joffre was in fact responsible 
for the most enormous disasters which France suffered during 
the whole War, though in England we never heard of them; 
we heard nothing, for example, of the really appalling, and 
never afterwards equalled, French casualties of the first three 
weeks, largely due to bad strategy and bad tactics. Nor did 
we hear of the sequel to Nivelle’s defeat in 1917. We knew 
there was trouble but we did not know that dozens of French 
Divisions were in open mutiny and that throughout all the 
Summer of 1917 the Front from Soissons to the Argonne was 
practically defenceless. The extraordinary thing is that this 
collapse of the morale of the French Army was never known to 
the Germans. Had they known of it they could have walked 
to Paris. 

In the course of these volumes Mr. Churchill gives an account 
of the submarine crisis and a critique of the Battle of Jutland. 
In certain respects these are the best chapters in his book. 
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story of the anti-submarine campaign has never before been 
told so fully and the Battle of Jutland has never before been 
so comprehensibly. Mr. Churchill is careful to point 
gut that Admiral Jellicoe held a position of quite unique 
esponsibility. “* Jellicoe was the only man on either side who 
lose the war in an afternoon.” His responsibility was, 
therefore, utterly overwhelming. ‘“ All he knew was that a 
victory would not improve decisively an already 
Je naval situation, and that a total defeat would lose 
the War.” If a dozen Dreadnoughts were torpedoed England 
gould have to sue for peace. It was certainly a terrible position. 
But fully as Mr. Churchill recognises this, it is evident that he 
quite forgive Jellicoe for throwing overboard the 
“Nelson touch ” and on three critical occasions turning away 
from the enemy instead of towards him. In one sense no harm 
was done, British naval supremacy remained unchallenged 
to the end; but the German Fleet might almost certainly have 
been destroyed and the now lost Nelsonian tradition preserved. 
The British Navy may perhaps have won the War, but it won it 
without adding conspicuously to its laurels. Its traditional 
heroism it shared on uneven terms with the Merchant Marine. 
Its battleships were never risked and suffered no casualties. 
Jdlicoe played for safety, which was perhaps the right policy— 
but Churchill or Beattie would have acted otherwise. And, 
even now, it is difficult to say which view was right. 

Of those who can bear nowadays to read anything about the 
Great War, none should fail to read these volumes. The 
accuracy of Mr. Churchill's perspective is remarkable, his 
experiences unique. His four volumes will tell posterity what 
the Great War was really like—how inevitable and how amazing, 
how stupid and how heroic, how terrible in its details and yet 
how inspiring in its evidence of man’s capacity for self-sacrifice. 
Ofits disastrously barren political results Mr. Churchill naturally 
says nothing. That is not his affair. He is a fighter, not a 


statesman—which is why sometimes he seems to be a fool. 
c. 8. 


A SOMBRE MASTERPIECE 


Jew Siss. By Lion Feucutwancer. Translated by W. and E. 
Murr. Secker. 10s. 

Remarkable as has been the reception in England of this 
remarkable novel, it is not possible to feel that it has been 
overpraised. It is not only a masterpiece, but a masterpiece 
ina new genre. For the writer’s technique is as original as 
his subject, and yet is so completely successful that it is impossible 
to imagine the story having been written in any other style. 
In form it is rather a series of vignettes than a continuous tale ; 
but each vignette is so complete in itself and is set so exactly 
in its right place that in spite of the vast range of the book 
and the constant necessity of hopping from palace to ghetto, from 
bedchamber to counting house, the sense of real continuity 
is never lost for an instant. There is no “And now we must 
return for a while to our friends at Allington,” with the complete 
and disconcerting break which such phrases seek to temper. 

Jew Siiss is a historical novel and it is written as if it were all 
sheer history, with a precision of fact and phrase which Gibbon 
athis most ironic rarely excelled ; though perhaps certain parts 
of Motley’s Dutch Republic offer a nearer analogy. One 
isteminded also of The Cloister and the Hearth, but this, of course, 
isa far more sombre book than that. If one sought still another 
analogy it would perhaps be The Brook Kerith. One is driven 
far and wide in search of comparisons for a book which, as far 
as our knowledge goes, has no counterpart. Jew Siiss is romantic 
ia sense but it has no warmth, no gleam of sentiment or hope. 
It is sombre and cold from the first page to the last, yet without 
& trace of cynicism or deliberate pessimism. Its leading 
characters, including of course the Jew Siiss himself, are historical 
figures, to the study of whose lives the author must have devoted 
great labour, but where fact ends and the aid of fiction is summon- 
edit is impossible for the reader to discern, for it is all told in the 
same dry, accurate—yet fascinating—style, with never a word 
that seems superfluous. And the period described is one of 
Which the ordinary English reader knows nothing whatever. 
It covers four years of the history of the Dukedom (subsequently 
Kingdom) of Wiirttemberg in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Louis Quinze was ruling in France, and in England 
the second of the Georges. We know a good deal of the France 
of that time but scarcely anything of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and still less of the minor Principalities of which it was composed. 

But Herr Feuchtwanger easily persuades us that he knows 
and that his picture is as faithful as such pictures can be— 
far more faithful, for example, than most of Dumas’ historical 
romances, One feels that the author has steeped himself in his 


subject and is really able to tell us what the Germany of those 
days was like. Yet if his picture is as accurate as we suppose, 
it is easy to understand the traditional contempt of the French 
for the Germans. For the Wiirttemberg which Siiss Oppenheim 
ruled so brilliantly and oppressively in the decade 1730-40 
was a century or so behind France and England—and, perhaps, 
even behind Spain—in its social and political development. 
The things that happened at the Court of Stuttgart could not 
conceivably have happened at Versailles or St. James’s. The 
Wiirttemberg of that day seems to have been nearer to the 
Middle Ages than to the England of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
elder Pitt. Siiss could have ruled no civilised country as he 
ruled his master’s Duchy. Rape, apparently, was there and then 
the most trivial of offences, hardly to be called an offence, 
even when the victims—who seem rarely to have been seriously 
annoyed—were virginal daughters of the nobility locked into 
convenient rooms in the middle of a levée. Sometimes Siiss came 
first, sometimes his master, but always they compared notes 
about the more intimate details of the struggles that ended in 
voluptuous consent. But the Duke pursued his Minister’s 
young daughter and frightened her into dramatic suicide, and 
for that Siiss never forgave him, drove him, indeed, to his death 
at the cost of his own ruin. 

Siiss was a brilliant creature, a greater than Disraeli. He 
was a financier of genius, a Don Juan of unapproachable prowess. 
No German princeling had such eyes or such manners, or knew 
how to look as well as he did on horseback; and he spent 
money with as much talent as he accumulated it. He set 
the fashions in clothes and in the refinements of debauchery. 
Yet he knew how to control the Christian mob, and in spite of 
all his subterfuges and his oppressions he never, until the end, 
deserved to lose—and never lost—the full confidence of his royal 
master. He was the ablest man in the whole Empire as well as 
the wittiest and the most gallant and the best turned out. Where 
the men of Germany admired and feared, all their women 
adored. No Jew had ever before held such a position in Christian 
Europe, and it was his chief pride that he had attained it without 
renouncing his race or his religion. Under the law, as a Jew, 
he could be burned alive for touching a Christian woman, yet 
his conquests amongst the feminine aristocracy of the Duchy 
were notoriously to be numbered in their hundreds. In one 
thing only he failed, in his attempt to obtain a Barony of the 
Empire without being baptised—he despised his brother for 
having been baptised. Then came the crash, his master died, 
and after many months of prison and torture he was hanged in 
Stuttgart as a sop to anti-Jewish passion. Whether he deserved 
his fate or not, is a question which one does not feel inclined 
even to ask. Thus it happened. All was inevitable. He 


deserved everything and nothing. 

The supreme irony of bis history was hidden from his contem- 
poraries. For he was not in facta Jew. Towards the end of his 
career he learned (with full documentary proofs) that he was the 
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illegitimate son of a great German noble. But he con- 
temptuously kept that secret within his breast though he could 
have saved himself by revealing it, and went to the scaffold as a 
Jew of the Jews, responding till his voice was throttled by the 
rope, to the Rabbinical dirge, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel. One and Eternal 
is Jehovah, Adonai, the Everlasting, the Infinite.’ And 
his memory was revered in every Ghetto in Europe, where enor- 
mous sums had been subscribed in a vain attempt to ransom 
him. His body was stolen and buried with Jewish rites, and his 
solitaire diamond ring, worth a king’s ransom, was not removed 
from his dead hand. 

All through the book runs a vein of Cabbalistic mysticism. 
Towards the end Siiss rediscovers himself. In prison he 
suffers yet does not suffer. He does not repent of his lifelong 
pursuit of power and money and women, but he understands that 
the shell of his body is not himself, and he can detach himself to 
watch its futile pains. But all this in the book is suggested 
rather than said. Siiss experiences no conversion. He merely 
begins at a certain point to act differently and to think differently. 
And the subtlety with which the writer conveys this profound 
change is beyond praise. Amongst the multitude that witness 
his disgraceful death he is greater than any, just as he was 
greater than any when he was in power. 

The characterisation of Siiss, as also in lesser degree of his 
master the Duke Karl Alexander, is truly wonderful. On this 
point English critics seem to have disagreed, some saying that 
in this book there is no characterisation at all. It is true that 
there are no stage types, no figures whom one has known from 
childhood, whom one instantly recognises as old friends and 
whom one can see through and through after the first descriptive 
paragraph. For Herr Feuchtwanger’s book is a piece of true 
realism, and one no more easily understands his Siiss than one 
would have understood the man if one had met him in life. Yet 
there is quite enough to make Siiss a figure which one will never 
forget—a figure not wholly credible, yet necessarily credible 
because it is impossible to feel that he did not once exist, did not 
ride his white Arab mare, did not dominate the Duchy, did not 
suffer in prison and on the scaffold. 

One fault only we have to find with this book. Here is a 
master of literature and history whose name we have never 
before heard. Why do not the publishers or translators tell us 
something of him? Is he young or old? Where does he live ? 
Is this his first book or is it merely the first that has been trans- 
lated into English ? He cannot, we should guess, be very young, 
and we should guess also that so delicate and sophisticated a 
literary technique could hardly have been acquired in the writing 
and revising of a single book ; but why should we have to guess 
at all? Why are not these questions answered in advance? 
Herr Lion Feuchtwanger is a major star in the firmament of 
modern European literature, and we are entitled to know at 
least the date of his birth. Publishers are too careless about 
these important things. However, it is difficult to find serious 
fault with a publisher who in the desert of our own post-war 
literature brings us a book like this. 


A STUDY OF PIRANDELLO 


Luigi Pirandello, By Water Srarxie, Lit.D. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


* Art,” says Aldous Huxley, “ is not the discovery of Reality— 
whatever Reality may be, and no human being can possibly 
know. It is the organisation of chaotic appearance into an 
orderly and tuman universe.” 

On the surface, at least, the art of Luigi Pirandello would 
appear to be in direct opposition to this statement. He is for 
ever probing after the truth within his characters, and each of 
his plays centres round the contrast between chaotic reality 
and the “ orderly and human universe ” which is illusion. He is 
obsessed by the power of life—the life man shares with animals 
and stocks and stones—by its power to break down the human 
will. Every one of his characters is placed, sooner or later, in 
one of two predicaments—either seeking reality he has to assume 
appearance ; or, when he has constructed an orderly and human 
appearance, it is then torn away and he finds himself faced with 
chaotic reality. 

In modern literature, stress is often laid on the mask each one 
of us is compelled to wear in our most intimate relations with 
society. It has always been so, but to-day, perhaps because the 
mask is wearing thin, mankind seems to be more conscious of it. 
But Pirandello goes further. He maintains that character is 
not so much masked, as endowed with some chameleon-like 
power—or weakness—that makes it forever changing, forever 
uncertain, and truly revealed only by some greater or less cata- 





a, 


clysm which momentarily strips the soul of all its assim; 
colour and reveals itse/f—in its fullest reality. Human life jg One 
long effort to affirm individuality against the flood of ingti 
desires, external influences, which would sweep individyaj 
away. Only a supreme sorrow or joy brings forth, for a time, 
the real individual. 

He makes one of his characters speak of “‘ life, which to subsist 
needs all those things which we throw over-board in a moment 
of despair.” And this is the unchanging idea behind alj his 
work, the tragic aspect even in his comedies. For real life, in 
Pirandello’s eyes, is that which is directly controlled—or thrown 
out of control—by what some have called the “ Life Force.” 
The rest is fiction, illusion. And yet, without that fiction ang 
illusion, life cannot subsist. 

“The free man,” says Unamuno, “is a dead man.” fp 
Pirandello’s novel, Mattia Pascal dies for his friends that he ma 
be free to live for himself, with a greater reality. And then he 
finds he cannot live. He is, as Unamuno would say, the “ slave 
of his liberty.” 

Professor Starkie considers that Pirandello should haye 
written tragedy—and cannot. But if he fails, as Professor 
Starkie would say, it is not so much because “ slinks in the 
malicious imp to poke fun at his kingly majesty,” as because he 
belongs to the twentieth century. Pity does not make tragedy, 
nor pathos, but that feeling of sublime waste which the ancients 
can arouse, and Shakespeare. How can waste be supremely 
felt in an age when, of the world to come we are uncertain, and of 
this one know only that life is worthless and illusory, and req] 
life unattainable ? Scepticism may in itself be tragic; no 
tragedy could be founded on it, except by a believer. 

In Henry IV., Pirandello has written a tragedy because, in it, 
he has, in the best tradition, chosen an extreme case. His chief 
goal, and that of his noblest characters, is reality, and here is g 
man, intelligent and fine, completely and for ever cut off from 
reality, through no fault of his own. The author does here 
profoundly feel the waste, and so there is a tragedy. 

In his book, Professor Starkie has given a very complete study 
of Pirandello’s work at every stage in his development. For 
that it is valuable. But he is too anxious to derive his author 
from the Commedia dell’ Arte and Marinetti’s Futurismo. Such 
comparisons are not essential, and appear to have side-tracked 
Professor Starkie from the real problem. Thus he deplores 
Pirandello’s * metaphysics’: as soon blame Shakespeare for 
being a poet. And he draws a comparison between Sei Per. i 
in cerca d’ Autore and Ciascuno a Suo Modo that reveals an 
astonishing misapprehension (p. 235). 

Then he contrasts Pirandello with Shaw. But there is no 
common ground from which a comparison can begin. Shaw, with 
his belief in social reform and himself, does not begin to see 
mankind. When he can turn his eyes from Shaw, he sees women 
as they might be, men as they are not. And the theatre, ifs 
school, is not a school of economics, bat for the study of man. 
So it was for AZEschylus and Sophocles, for Shakespeare, for all 
the dramatists who, using well-known, well-worn situations, 
showed their originality by the characters they created and 
developed. 

Pirandello, at any rate, is in the right tradition, the tradition 
more recently of Ibsen and Tchehov. Only, while Tchehov's 
characters are for ever conquered by life, Pirandello’s do at least 
protest. is 

Whether he will survive when he is no longer a novelty, it is 
more difficult to say. His analysis is brilliant, but a later and 
happier age may condemn it as mere hair-splitting sophistry. 
To-day he is accused of “ aberrations,” of portraying “ strange 
lop-sided little men” rather than normal people. But was 
Hamlet normal, or Clytemnestra, or Beatrice ? He has at least 
brought back to the stage the conflict of character, and he has 
brought it back as though it were something new—not a revival. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINES 


Industrial Combination in England. By Parrick FiTzGERALD. 
Pitman. 10s. 6d. 

The Assistant Editor of the Statist draws two main con- 
clusions from the survey of the combination movement @ 
British business—first, that combination is very widely prevalent, 
and secondly, that its power is very limited. In industry after 
industry he finds in existence widespread associations and 
combines, formed with the object of regulating prices 
output, and controlling a very large proportion of the total 
production. But again and again he concludes that, for ome 
reason or another, the power of the combines to raise prices 
is severely limited. Sometimes, the check is the existence 
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My Farm in Miniature 
GEORGE MORLAND 


@ a BOOK written especially for the man who has a 
small place in the country and wants to make it, as 
far as possible, self-supporting. With many illus- 
trations and diagrams. Cloth, gilt. 10s. 6d. net 


Umbria Santa 
CORRADO RICCI 
Translated from the Italian by Helen Stewart 
@ tae Umbrian landscape, its painters and its 
saints, are Signor Ricci’s themes; they are treated 
not only with a deep knowledge, but with freshness, 


reverence and beauty. With 55 illustrations in half- 
tone. Cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net 


Beethoven: The Man 


ANDRE DE HEVESY 
Translated by F. S. Flint 


@ wu. ve HEveEsy’s Beethoven: The Man appears 
just in time for the Centenary of the great Com- 
poser’s death, which occurred on March 27th, 1827. 
With eleven illustrations in half-tone. Cloth, gilt. 

7s. 6d. net 


Sussex Pilgrimages 


R. THURSTON HOPKINS 


@ avutHor of “ The Kipling Country,” “ Thomas 
Hardy’s Dorset,” ‘“ Sussex Landmarks,” ete. Mr. 
Thurston Hopkins is the founder of “ The Society 
of Sussex Downsmen.” Twenty years’ devotion to 
his county have provided him with a wealth of 
material, biogtaphical, historical, humorous and 
topographical. Cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net 


The Deadlock 
V. V. VIERESSAEV 


Translated from the Russian by Camilla Coventry 
and Nina Wissotzky. 

q a story of the Civil War between the Reds and 

the Whites. From this book we begin to understand 

the intellectual and spiritual agony of modern 

Russia. Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net 


Papillée 
MARCUS CHEKE 


@ wr. cHEKe’s anecdote might best be compared 
to a galanty show: it is a silhouette of life under 
the Directoire. Cloth, gilt. 6s. net 


The Devil’s Tower 


OLIVER AINSWORTH 
Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net 


In “ The Devil’s Tower” Mr. Ainsworth has staged a first-rate 
felodrama against a romantic setting. The plot holds us spell- 
be und to the end.’—Daily Mail. ‘His story is a first-class 

thriller.” "—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Vanities and 
Vicissitudes 


By RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


A pleasantly discursive volume abounding in anecdotes of people 
and pase soy with interesting notes upon various phases 
social life. he author also gives us some curious information 
regarding the history of Bagatelle and the Petit Trianon—attractive 
survivals of a more romantic age. The result is a book which 
cannot fail to interest by reason of the author’s engaging style and 
shrewd observation. 
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In British 
Malaya To-day 


By R. J. H. SIDNEY 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated in haif-tone 
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rival home producers, sometimes foreign competition, actual 
or potential, sometimes the actual or potential competition 
of substitutes, sometimes the internal weakness of the com- 
bination itself. Almost always he concludes that there is 
some fairly effective check, and often that the profits realised 
by combination have not been excessive. 

It has, of course, to be remembered that Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
survey relates mainly to a series of years of acute trade depression. 
It is therefore not so much a matter for surprise that the profits 
of combines over these years seem fairly “ reasonable,” as that 
they have contrived to make them. If combines can secure 
a reasonable yield under these conditions, what would they 
secure if trading conditions became really favourable? It 
is obvious that their power to regulate the market is severely 
limited by trade depression; what strikes the reader as 
remarkable, though it does not appear to strike Mr. Fitzgerald, 
is that the combines have in most cases held firmly together 
during the slump. As a demonstration of the weakness of 
the power of combination, Mr. Fitzgerald’s survey signally 
fails. 

Moreover, his method is in certain respects unsatisfactory. 
His book is mainly a study of horizontal combination in a 
long series of particular trades. Important and unimportant 
industries are treated on the same scale; and there is very 
little about the growth of great vertical combines. In par- 
ticular, the treatment of the heavy industries—shipbuilding, 
iron and steel, coal and engineering—is quite inadequate ; 
and oil, surely of vital importance, is passed over in a very 
few most unilluminating pages. 

Save in the case of oil, this weakness may be due in part 
to the difficulty of securing reliable information. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has not gone behind the more obvious sources, such 
as the reports of the companies concerned and the numerous 
Government enquiries of recent years. But company reports 
are apt to be unenlightening, and Government enquiries have 
failed to cover the most important parts of the ground. The 
result is that the present volume is scrappy as well as dispro- 
portionate. 

Nevertheless, it is useful. There has been no good book 
on combination since pre-War days, and Mr. Fitzgerald does 
at least bring together a good deal of information. In two 
concluding chapters, he attempts to estimate the economic 
results of combination. The gist of his conclusion is that, 
while in theory combination makes large economies possible, 
in fact these are often more than offset by the difficulties of 
effective management as well as by over-capitalisation. In 
short, it is doubtful if the combine ministers much to efficiency 
of production, while it certainly opens the door wide to undesir- 
able forms of speculation. A not very reassuring conclusion, 
especially as we are unable to accept his opinion as to the 
drastic limitation of the power of combines by actual or 
potential competition. 


A GREAT ROMANTIC 
Frank Liszt. By Guy pe Pourratis. Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


This is a translation of a beok which has just had a success in 
France. We cannot help thinking that the success must have 
been due to the fact that so few good accounts of the intimate 
life of so fascinating a character exist, rather than to the in- 
trinsic merit of this book, which, in spite of its sincerity and 
enthusiasm, belongs to the “‘ fuzzy,” rhetorical type of biography. 

A book of some sort about Liszt was badly needed, and M. 
de Pourtalés tells us the facts. We could wish that he had 
included a larger amount of critical references to Liszt’s music. 
It is just beginning to be realised that Liszt composed other 
music than the Liebestraum, and that he wrote more than one 
rhapsody ; last year London was agreeably surprised by the 
performance of the Faust Symphony, and soon, perhaps, we 
shall be permitted to hear the Grane Messe, and one or two more 
of the composer’s larger works. 

That Liszt was a great man, in every sense of the word, is the 
burden of the present work, and M. Pourtalés carries his point. 
Indeed, only a great man could support for long the state of 
exaltation about Life and Art in which Liszt permanently lived. 
It was the peculiar privilege of the great men of the period—Chopin, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Musset, 
to name only a few—to be able to take themselves as seriously 
as anyone possibly could without seeming ridiculous, either to 
themselves or to others. During this period a sense of humour 
was not obligatory. Of course, that had its drawbacks. The 
characteristically nineteenth-century myth of ‘‘ Woman the 
Redemptress” (Das LEwig-Weibliche zicht uns hinein) was 








——— 


responsible for much of the nonsense that informed the 

of such men as Wagner and Liszt, who seem to have been 

to recognise their own feelings in a simple manner, but felt an 
invincible desire to interpret them in terms of cosmic agitation, 
Doubtless this is often the way of genius, but none carried it to 
such a pitch as the artists of the Romantic Revival. 


It is scarcely surprising that the women who successive 
filled their lives should have done all they could to foster a 
theory so flattering to themselves. They are, in fact, easj 
recognisable in the swooning arpeggio base, which the Romantic 
composers, starting with Chopin, invented as the accompanj- 
ment to their most characteristic melodies. If Romanticism 
is, as M. de Pourtalés puts it, “‘a programme for the heart,” 
women like Mathilde Wesendonck, George Sand, Marie d’Agoult 
and Carolyne of Sayn-Wittgenstein, saw to it that their 
men did not lose sight of the fact. Together with all this went 
a love of finding high-sounding phrases to express their feelings 
at a moment of crisis; such phrases caused them no little 
satisfaction, and must have helped to tide them over many 
a moment of agony. Thus Mme. d’Agoult, wondering why 
her relations with Liszt were somehow not quite perfect, decided 
that “‘ I have a friend, but my sorrow has no friend,” and at 
once felt better about it. Liszt himself, seeking a slogan, found 
** génie oblige,” and proceeded to act upon that ambiguous im. 
perative. But, if such lovers were often silly, they were also 
often wise, and at least drank their emotions to the lees. Few 
people, on approaching the painful end of a passionate love, 
would be able to sum it up so searchingly as Mme. d’Agoult did, 
in the following words: ‘* Reason, when it intervenes so late 
in desperate situations, helps not to cure the ill, but only to 
sound its depths.” 


What cannot be learnt from La Confession dun Enfant du 
Siécle about the everyday life (was there ever a way of life less 
quotidien ?) of such people may be found in M. de Pourtalés’s 
pages, and the process of discovery is both amusing and, often, 
incredible. Could any scene sum up more completely the 
strange mixture of eccentricity, emotional beauty and intellectual 
confusion indulged in by the Liszt entourage, than the following 
one, which describes Liszt’s last mistress, Carolyne of Sayn- 
Wittgenstein, at the time when the composer was entering upon 
the last phase of his extraordinary life : 

Visitors were admitted in the evening, at the hour when the 
master came. They passed first through a little room containing 

a table laden with innumerable busts of Liszt. In the drawing- 

room, fourteen gigantic church candles were fastened to the walls 

—one for each year of love—all gilded and bedizened. One saw 

nothing but books, on the tables, on the chairs, on the floor, and 

everywhere those palms, those flowers. A few engravings were 
placed about at haphazard, among the old tomes. The Princess 
lay stretched out in the centre in a haze of tobacco-smoke, her head 
enveloped in a white cap adorned with ribbons of every colour 
of the rainbow. She had grown stout. Her ugliness had increased. 

But the same passion still sharpened her glances and her words. 

Politics was the centre of all their discussions, that of the Church 

especially. 

It sounds like one of the less acceptable of the master’s own 
works! 

The translation is, as the above passage shows, not more than 
adequate, but the translator’s task was a more than usually 
difficult one and, on the whole, it has been well enough carried 
out. 


A PERSIAN YEAR 


A Year Among the Persians. By E. G. Browne. 
Univ. Press. 25s. 


Originally intended to be an engineer, and then to become 4 
doctor, the late Professor Browne was first attracted to the 
study of Oriental languages by his strong pro-Turkish sympathies 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. A boy of sixteen, he began 
surreptitiously to learn Turkish out of a grammar, with a view 
to entering the Turkish Army—the first step in a career destined 
to lead him to such unrivalled distinction as an Orientalist. His 
Pembroke fellowship, in 1887, gave to him the chance he had been 
longing for, and to us the work which has now been so handsomely 
reprinted by the Cambridge University Press. ‘* That one of the 
world’s most fascinating and instructive books of travel should 
have been allowed to remain out of print for many years is past 
comprehension,” says Sir Denison Ross in his introduction, 
** yet such has been the fate of Edward Browne’s Year Among 
the Persians, which, published in 1898, somehow failed to attract 
the attention it deserved. Having by the present re-issue 
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surer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy content- 
ment of mind, with its beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of Camada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
“two years income in one” will be paid to him every 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 

Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income; 
an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable Income for Life, 
Guaranteed by a Company with over £70,000,000 assets 
under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
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THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 


Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous ilustrations and charts. 
21s. net. 

“ Full of the perils of this new kind of voyaging in spaces . . . 
thrilling story of the voyage .. . vivid . . . beautifully 
illustrated.”—Westminster Gazette. “The tremendous event of 
crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by airship 
‘« story of Amundsen’s great flight."—D. Chron. “ The 
account of the voyage and what is revealed is given for the first 
time.”——D. Sketch. “A full-blown volume . . . stirs a great 
memory in the mind of the reader.”—Liverpool Post. “ Airship 
adventure in Arctic wastes.” Newcastle Chron. 








Vanished Cities 
Northern Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE and 
MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 


handsome volume, with & colour and 32 blackand- 
white illustrations. 24s. net. 


“North Africa has a fast-growing attraction for holiday travellers, 
and no better guide-book to its innumerable centres of interest has 
been written. Major Fletcher's illustrations, bold in design and 
strong in colour, are worthy of the admirable text they illustrate. 
. . « Most interesting.”—Sun, Times. A very thorough ex- 
ploration, largel in unbeaten tracks, and the chat about 
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present-day conditions is agreeably stiffened 
with historical notes. . . . A _ pleasant, 
gossipy book.”’—Ster. “This lively volume.” 
—D. News. 
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THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL of December 25, 1926 (pages 
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and procedure set forth in Mr. Alexander’s book. A reprint 
will be forwarded to any applicant on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 
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obtained as it were a new lease of life, it will, we may hope, at 
last take its rightful place among the great Classics of Travel.” 

A classic of travel it certainly is, and well-defined by its title, A 
Year Among the Persians, rather than A Year in Persia, for it 
was among Persians that the author lived, choosing his friends 
in the mixed company of dervishes, seyyids, Babis, Zoroastrians, 
conjurors, pea-parchers, merchants, until, as he himself writes, 
“I had almost ceased to think in English.” But on one point 
we differ from Sir Denison Ross: the book is instructive rather 
than fascinating. Of course, such a study of Persian life and 
thought from the pen of a scholar so profound and so distin- 
guished could not fail to be of immense, of permanent value, and, 
as such, it is a book which everyone interested in the Oriental 
mentality must and probably will read; yet there is something 
lacking. Sir Denison Ross speaks of the charm and personality 
of E.G.B.; he draws a pleasant picture of evenings spent in 
talk at Cambridge; but even he, devoted friend and admirer 
as he is, seems to be conscious of some deficiency in the printed 
word. “It was in his talk and conversation,” he says, “* that 
the scholar, the wit, the enthusiast and the man of heart were 
revealed in full bloom, beside which his writings, with all their 
brilliance, are but so many pressed flowers.”” Another little clue 
he gives us: “‘ He had no real interest in the fine arts; I do not 
think he cared any more for Persian miniatures, apart from their 
subject-matter, than he did for a language, apart from the 
thoughts it conveyed.” 

For this reason, perhaps, which one almost hesitates to call 
a lack of sensibility, the book makes surprisingly dry reading. 
Browne saw Persia with the eye of a scholar and not of a poet; 
not even with the eye of a man with a keen sense of literary 
values. Yet he was only twenty-five when he went there— 
young, and certainly full of enthusiasm ; and what magnificent 
material, moreover, he had to handle! He rode through Persia 
from Tabriz south to Shiraz; he rode back from Kirman north 
to the Caspian, travelling at night in the summer months, 
crossing the moonlit deserts alone with his little caravan; he 
passed through landscapes which might well move the most 
austere pen to comment. But he is rarely tempted to more than 
a passing and perfectly conventional reference; he is always in 
a hurry to get on to new Babis and more theological discussion. 
His accounts of the fortunes of the road are nearly always con- 
fined to praise or criticism of his lodging, and of the expenses he 
incurred or the gratuities he bestowed. So, although what he 
tells us about his acquaintances, and about their mode of speech 
and thought, is of deep and authentic interest, we sometimes 
feel he might almost as well have written of a Persian colony in 
Birmingham or Glasgow. The sense of place is absent, as it 
never is in Lord Curzon, for instance, or in Hadji Baba. Never- 
theless, though the lighter and“perhaps pleasanter side may be 
wanting, this is a fine and grave book, written by one whose lin- 
guistic attainments and temperamental sympathy allowed him 
to penetrate more deeply into Oriental society than is the good 
fortune of most Europeans in the East. 


THE MERCURY BOOK 


The Mercury Book. Compiled by H.C.M. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

In his prefatory note to this unusually interesting book— 
for it is difficult to imagine the reader whom it will not interest— 
Mr. Squire says that the idea and the book originated with 
Mr. H. C. Minchin, of Williams and Norgate. Much good work 
has gone into the London Mercury since 1919. And it gives to 
all an added value that they should appear in a context which 
at once stresses their connection with Mr. Squire’s Review and 
presents them in a form more compact and more easily accessible 
than the first two volumes of the London Mercury. 

It was not to be expected that such a collection should be 
any guide to the Review's success in “‘ introducing to the public 
young writers of promise.” Our best writers are still, with 
some exceptions, those who were best eight years ago. And it is 
difficult now to recall which of the names, to-day equally familiar, 
were in 1919 faintly dawning on the horizon. But the collection 
does justify the existence of the London Mercury as a paper 
devoted “ entirely to the arts.” 

After two short poems by Thomas Hardy, the volume opens, 
cunningly enough, with Mr. Chesterton’s defence of Rhyme and 
Mr. Belloc’s Tarantella. Of the two, the latter is the more 
forceful argument. The trouble with Mr. Chesterton’s peculiar 


type of cleverness is that it is hard to see how far he is merely 

clever, how far very convincing. While Mr. Belloc’s use of 

rhyme, in this poem, is as conclusive as a solution of Euclid. 
On the whole, however, the prose is better than the verse, 


—— 


and the book probably reaches its high-water mark with Max 
Beerbohm’s William and Mary, too perfect to be discussed 9 
defined, and Virginia Woolf's Unwritten Novel. Here Mm 
Woolf writes in the manner generally associated with James 
Joyce. But, here at least, she is more successful than he 
is. Mrs. Woolf has the advantages of a clear thought and 
very beautiful style. For the intensity of her imaginati 
compare her with Dr. Ethel Smyth (Adventure in aq Train) 
Dr. Smyth, no less than Mrs. Woolf, loves and laughs at this 
“adorable world.” But she does not care to dig deep down and 
construct. She records, pencil in hand. 

Then there are more Trivia, here called Misadventures, for 
such as like them, and Robert Nichols, in verse beautifully 
reminiscent of Keats, in prose less lovely but reminiscent only 
of himself. Sir Edmund Gosse is at his best in his paper on 
George Eliot, and Mr. Squire’s critical study of Tennyson shows 
that, even if practice in writing poetry produced nothing else, it 
forms perhaps the best critics of other poets. 

There is much besides—Saintsbury, Maurice Baring, Robert 
Lynd writing of Horace Walpole “ he was a great observer of 
manners but not a great portrayer of character.” But catalogues 
tell nothing. It is a book to possess and read often ; it deserves 
the success which is to encourage Mr. Minchin to reproduce from 
later volumes similar selections. 


THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA 


The Life of Gotama the Buddha. By E. H. Brewsrer. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Gotama the Buddha 
was a veritable historical personage. But the oldest records 
of Buddhism, the Pali Pitakas, present no consecutive or chrono- 
logically arranged life of the great teacher whose precepts have 
exerted so profound an influence upon the thought, not only 
of India, but of Asia, down to the present day. Nevertheless, 
they contain sufficient material to form a picture of the man who 
was, in his life and faith, a very brother-man to men. In the 
Canon of the Pitakas there are, indeed, three attempts at 
biography, or even autobiography, and it is about these that 
the present work is arranged. 

The book is conveniently divided into five parts dealing 
respectively with the Earliest Years; the Discipline and 
Enlightenment ; the First Events after the Enlightenment; 
the Buddha’s Relations with his Disciples and Others; and 
Last Events in the Life of the Buddha. 


Mr. Brewster points out that previous compilations of the life 
of the Buddha 

have been culled from sources some of which are not only 
uncanonical but are so far separate in time and thought that, 
to those who know the history of Buddhism, they bear such an 
appearance as would the New Testament, with Milton’s Paradise 
Regained put between St. Luke and St. John, and then maybe 
some verse of Dante added. 


It is in the Pali Canon, undoubtedly, that the most reliable 
life of the Buddha is to be found. In order to construct such 
a narrative, it is necessary to piece together the various 
biographical items found embedded in the discourses of the 
Buddha and in the rules of the religious Order which he founded. 
The work has been skilfully accomplished, and the various 
passages are selected with admirable care and discrimination. 


In choosing interpretations of doubtful or obscure words, the 
literal translation is favoured in most cases. This may some- 
times prove misleading as there are those that defy translation. 
One of these is “‘dhamma” which may convey as many different 
meanings as doctrine, righteousness, condition, phenomena, 
thing, reality, truth, ideal, law, order, norm, object, idea, or 
wisdom. Asa rule, the context enables one to arrive at what is 
meant, but this is not always the case. Occasionally, therefore, 
several interpretations of the same word are left in the hope of 
conveying a better understanding, or an explanatory foot-note 
is added. For example, the Pali word namarupa is usually 
translated literally as “‘ name and form,” which, by itself, is 
meaningless. Mr. Brewster contents himself with the foot- 
note: “ Here name and form has the significance of mind and 
body.” That is correct enough so far as it goes. But namarupa 
stands for a living being, the psychical (nama) and the physical 
(rupa). It is important that this should not be understood to 
indicate a dualism, as “ soul” and “ body,” but simply two 
sides, or aspects, of one and the same thing ; for the philosophy 
of Buddhism is essentially monistic. There are a few other 
similar points which might have been given a fuller elucidation 
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NEW VITAMIN FOOD 





REQUENT articles in ‘‘ The New Statesman "’ have 
FRempbasizes to readers of this journal the vital 
importance of sunlight. 
In recent years delicate children and adults have derived 
the greatest benefit from “light treatment '’—that is, 
e ure either to the rays of the sun or to the ultra- 
violet rays produced by special forms of electric lamps. 
An equipment of such lamps is now found in almost 
every hospital in the world. It has recently been dis- 
covered that these rays—whether natural or artificial— 
assist health and growth by promoting vitamin formation. 
it is now well recognised that vitamins are necessary 
to the life and well-being of man, and must daily form a 
part of any diet which is to maintain health and strength. 
Cod Liver Oil, in such high esteem as a nutrient, is valuable 
only in proportion to its content of vitamins. Physiological 
examination has shown that much cf the cod liver oil 
on the market is selected without proper scientific control 
and contains little or no vitamins. In addition, the fishy 
flavour of cod liver oil, however well disguised, makes 
preparations of it nauseous to many people, and children 
in particular often resolutely refuse to accept it. 
The problem, therefore, has been to produce an alternative 
which should contain in high proportion the antirachitic 
and growth-promoting vitamins so important to life, 
yet be superior to cod liver oil in that the nauseous element 
is entirely eliminated. 
The two vitamins present in Cod Liver Oil are known as 
Vitamin A and Vitamin D. 
Children fed on foods containing a shortage of Vitamin A 
develop badly, growing up deformed and undersized, 
while a deficiency of Vitamin D leads to rickets. Further, 
if the deficiencies persist, the child dies. Adults are 
equally dependent upon correct vitamin diet. These 
yital factors are both incorporated in ‘‘ RADIO-MALT,”’ 
which contains two distinct sources of vitamin supply :— 


(1) VITAMIN A OIL. 
This a pure, nutritive and tasteless oil, and is 
an entirely new source of Vitamin A, utilized now 
for the first time. 
(2) VITAMIN D OIL. 
This is a pure nutritive and tasteless oil, “ irra- 
diated ’’ by exposure to ultra-violet rays to full 
content of Vitamin D. As already explained, this 
process actually produces this vitamin, just as it 
is produced in nature by the action of the sun’s 
rays. 
These vitamin oils are combined with Extract of Malt, 
which is specially prepared in the B.D.H. laboratories 
by an up-to-date vacuum process by which the Vitamin B 
content and the diastatic and digestive properties of the 
finest home-grown malted barley are preserved at their 
maximum. 
The resultant product has a delicious toffee-like flavour 
which appeals to the most fastidious palate, and is simply 
irresistible to children. 
All the research in connection with the manufacture of 
“RADIO-MALT "’ has been carried out in the B.D.H. 
physiological laboratory, and the claims made are based 
upon actual physiological tests (growth tests on animals) 
which also enable the manufacturers to guarantee the 
activity and stability of the product. 
The advantages, therefore, of having available such a 
dependable product as ‘‘ RADIO-MALT,” so rich in 
vitamins, so palatable and so readily digested, are of 
paramount importance to all children, especially to those 
reared in towns, with consequent loss of sunshine. More- 
over, as both Vitamin A and Vitamin D pass from mother 
to child, the value of ‘‘ RADIO-MALT ” as an extra food 
for expectant and nursing mothers is of the utmost 
importance. 
“RADIO-MALT ” is of great value, also, as a winter food 
for the frail and weakly, particularly those with a 
Predisposition to tubercular trouble. 
“RADIO-MALT ”’ makes good not only deficiencies of 
food, but also those due to lack of sunlight. in addition 
to its growth-promoting and general building properties, 
it imparts power to resist attacks of disease, and gives 
that feeling of well-being which is associated with the 
“ sunshine treatment.”’ 





NOTE.—** RADIO-MALT ” is made only by The British 
Drug Houses, Ltd., London, and is sold in jars, 1s. 9d. 
and 3s., by leading Pharmacists. 








RADIO-MALT 


The Secret 
of the Wild 


by W. R. CALVERT 


(12/6 met.) 


“The wild life of England presented in a series of delight- 
ful and original sketches.”"—Daily Chronicle. “ As thrilling 
as a page out of a dashing historical novel.”—Daily Sketch. 
“Charming ... most engaging .. . frightfully thrilling 
+ + « Most engaging. This book will survive many a season 
+. @ great service to his fellows."—Daily Dispatch. 
“ An attractive book full of knowledge and lively descrip- 
tion.”—Star. “Stories of country life inspired by a deep 
love of the soil."—Sun. Herald. “Richly coloured 
sketches.”—T.P.’s Weekly. “Full of idyllic charm.”—Sun. 








Bird Facts 


and Fallacies 
By LEWIS R. W. LOYD 


(10/6 met.) 

“Tells many stories and legends of cuckoos, and other 
birds as well . . . be has collected local lore from all parts 
of the world.”—D. Sketch. “Contains not only accurate 
information of British birds’ habits, but a fascinating store 
of notions and legends, both quaint and beautiful.”—Star. 
“A sheer joy ... both interesting and invaluable... 

quaint notions and legends relating to those 

birds that frequent these isles.”"—Sporting 

Life. “Some queer beliefs.”—Glasgow 

Citizen. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





























FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 


INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 








Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds £700,000 
Members over bed _ 11,000 
Investments se ; a 380 


Dividends of JT per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 


Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 

Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 

Entrance fee one penny per share. 

(Shortly to be increased.) 

The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor; 
its Capital is invested in more than 40 Countries in Government, 
Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” the latest Report and List of Investments. 
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for the benefit of the general reader. But the work, as it stands, 
will prove of great value to students of Buddhism who already 

an elementary knowledge of the subject, and it will 
undoubtedly serve, as the author hopes, to increase under- 
standing of the Buddha, his doctrine, and the old-world life of 
the monks who followed him. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Book of Christmas Verse. Selected by H. C. Beecuina. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 

This is a reprint of Dean Beeching’s original collection, supplemented 
with several new pieces. The anthology is catholic enough to include 
Donne, Vaughan, Crashaw, as well as an unhappy carol by Christina 
Rossetti and stylised verses by Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton. We 
find, of course, ‘“‘God rest you, merry gentleman,”—the charming 
‘I sing of a maiden,” attributed to the fifteenth century, besides a 
later, well-known anonymous poem from the Christ Church M.S., 
metrically effective and graceful—‘ Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign 
lord.” The nucleus of the book is a handful of poems we should be 
glad to meet anywhere, on any pretext, as, for instance, Donne’s 
incomparable sonnet on the Nativity and Campion’s beautiful poem 
on the pleasures of winter. Vaughan’s contribution is, unfortunately, 
not of his very best, but elsewhere Jeremy Taylor, in a couple of 
poems on Christmas Day, ingeniously squeezes his subject for the last 
drop of rhetorical interest. 

We may be grateful too, for the appearance of a lesser-known 
passage from Crashaw, as an admirable illustration of that poet’s 
diffuse but penetrating style : 


Milford. 


She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping eye ; 

She spreads the red leaves of thy lips 
That in their buds yet blushing lie : 
She ’gainst those mother-diamonds tries 

The points of her young eagle’s eyes. 


Russia in 1926. By R. F. and M. S. McWitu1ams. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

This is a simple and rather slight account of a fortnight’s trip 
to Russia by two Canadians. Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams expected 
**dangerous adventures,” but they met with none, nor even with 
any difficulties beyond a very moderate degree of red-tape. They 








—~ SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


are a practical investment. 


HEY possess the sheen of silk, are ser- 
viceable, smart, economical and cut and 


finished to perfection. In the enormous 
variety of patterns available there is some- 
thing to satisfy the most critical of tastes. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER OR|LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED 
STORES TO SHOW YOU/“ LUVISCA ” TAB ON EVERY GAR- 
THE NEWEST PATTERNS.|MENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


If any difficulty in obtaining “ Luvisca™ Shirts, Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars, write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 143M), 16 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who will send you 
mame of your nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 


ee 


do not appear to have got much beneath the surface of things 
they have nothing new to tell us about the Bolshevik pa, Ne 
Nevertheless, their book has an interest and a value as a 

of the impressions of two keen and experienced travellers with 
understanding of politics and economics and without violent prej a 
They found Leningrad shabby and depressed, Moscow livelier and 
more prosperous, and Kiev actually gay. They note the 
passion for education—education deliberately controlled and dj 
within somewhat narrow lines. The ehange in the position of women 
strikes them forcibly; there are not only votes and social reforms for 
the benefit of mothers and infants, but an easier system of A 
and divorce and even the legalisation of abortion. A glimpse inj 
factory life showed them that the workers are under a strict discip}; 
that piecework rates are pretty general, and that the rank and file 
have little in the way of control over the management. Religion 
is no longer attacked, though it is, of course, not encouraged by 
the Communists—‘‘the whole tendency of teaching in the schools is 
anti-religious in the sense of being exclusive of religion.” Mr. and 
Mrs. McWilliams are cautious in their estimate of the future. Capita) 
is an urgent need, and the peasants are a grave difficulty, But, 
on the whole, the Bolsheviks seem likely to pull through, though 
will probably have to make large modifications in their policy, 

one thing is fairly certain—there will be no return to the old régime 
or anything like it. 

By Josern Conrap. Uniform Edition. Dent. 


Suspense. 10s. 6d, 


The publication of this, Conrad’s last and unfinished novel, com. 
pletes the uniform edition of the works that Messrs. Dent have been 
issuing gradually in the last few years. The volumes are most satis. 
factory as to print and binding, the price is not high, and the edition— 
as a library set—will probably not be surpassed. The tragedy of the 
sudden cessation of Suspense is a very poignant one. In his last 
years, Conrad’s work was beginning to show an ominous desiccation; 
he could still produce his grand effects, but they were no longer instinct 
with life, and the beauty of The Rover was strangely frozen. But 
Suspense, had it been completed, might have come to life ; there are 
passages in the fragment we possess that are the real Conrad. At 
least two scenes are of extraordinary beauty. Of all novelists, per. 
haps, Conrad was the most skilful in imitating the effects of music, 
The first chapter of Suspense, in which Cosmo and Attilio converse 
quietly and guardedly in the profound peace of the Genoese twilight, 
is like a great adagio opening to a symphony—slow, soft, mysterious, 
The other scene which remains in the memory is that of the first meet- 
ing of Cosmo and Mme. de Montevesso, where the subtlety of move- 
ment and gesture is exquisite. How the book would have ended it is 
impossible to say: Conrad himself seems to have been in doubt, 
But, even so, the fragment that remains is worth reading and r- 
reading by all to whom Conrad’s vision of reality is precious. 


The Priest and His Disciples. A Play. By ,.Kurata Hyaxvai, 
Translated from the Japanese by GLENN W. Suaw. Benn. 
7s. Od. 


Any attempt to deal with this book (dedicated to “‘ My Deeply 
Pious Aunt ’’) is bound to show the sophisticated reviewer in the worst 
possible light. Work such as this, produced by a young man obviously 
in a state of exalted and hectic emotionalism, never fails to move 
many people very deeply; while upon those who dislike it such work 
has the odd effect of making them feel, vis-a-vis the author, rather 
uncomfortable, rather caddish. The subject of the play (or novel in 
dramatic form) is the life of Shinran, a Buddhist reformer of the 
thirteenth century. Shinran, one supposes, judging from the thing 
he effected, must have been a religious genius, and there is not much 
sense in making him the centre of a play unless this is brought out. 
But Mr. Kurata’s Shinran is certainly not a genius. He is an old 
gentleman with theories; kindly, thoughtful, rather prosy. He 
beams at his disciples indulgently—through gold-rimmed spectacles 
one almost feels. He forgives everybody (his favourite disciple is 
caught in a brothel and his son goes altogether to the bad), and finally 
dies saying (verbatim): ‘‘That’s all right. Everybody’s saved. 
It’s a good and harmonious world.” His death is followed (vide the 
stage directions) by “‘ Noble emotion” on the part of all present. 
The translation (American colloquial) does not show much literary 
capacity, but seems to be very close and conscientious. It should be 
added that Mr. Rubinstein reckons Kurata “‘ among the greatest 
dramatists and profoundest thinkers of the age.’ It would be pleasant 
to agree with him. Profound thoughts are rather a bore ; but one 
could do with another great dramatist. 


Samuel Johnson: Writer. A Selection edited, with an Introduction, 
by S. C. Roperts. Jenkins. 5s. 


Interest in Johnson has increased a good deal of late years, and 
Mr. Roberts’s anthology may well win new readers for his writings 
Here is a sage who concealed under his heavy and carefully-balanced 
prose a remarkable knowledge of human nature and a proud spirit 
which went through great struggles without bitterness or loss of 
independence. A set of Johnson’s writings—such as the preseit 
reviewer's eight volumes in calf from Dublin, 1816—may be had fr 
quite a small sum, and everything he wrote contains some 
of his strong and original spirit. Rasselas, written, says Boswel, 
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THE NEW AGE, 1926. 


SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 
MARIE STOPES 


The Great Hope of Civilization 


“‘The nearest approach to a genius of either sex living at the present 
time is Dr. Marie Stopes.’’ 











Married Love 


6 / The “ Married Love” series are 

™ the most important contributions 
to sex knowledge ever published. 

NET They have been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Czech, Polish, Roumanian, 
Dutch, Spanish, etc. They have 
been endorsed by most eminent 
doctors. They have been praised 
and recommended in every quar- 
ter of the Press. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Wise Parenthood 


3/ A sound Handbook on Birth 
Control for Married People. 
NET The Pioneer of scientific yet 
simple instruction in this impor- 
tant subject, Recommended by in- 
numerable medical practitioners 
to their patients. “The Medical 
Times” says: “ The author ably 
presents the case for birth control 
from the scientific point of view. 
. . « No medical man or medical 
woman should fail to secure a 

copy and read it carefully.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Radiant 
Motherhood 


6 / A guide to young married 

™ couples who have children or 

NET ‘*Pect to have children, lighten- 
ing the onerous task of bearing 
the child they long for. “ Daily 
Express” says: “Messrs, Putnam 
have the root of the matter in 
them when they say that an in- 
telligent study of Dr. Stopes’s 
works (and a practical applica- 
tion of their teachings) would see 
the human race transformed.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 











Contraception 


Its Theory, History and Practice 
12 / The Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all social 
NET workers. “ Nature” says: “ Dr. 
Marie Stopes has written a very 
good book on birth control . . . 
she compels agreement. . . . Dr. 
Stopes’s experience is so exten- 
sive that her opinions must neces- 
sarily carry weight. Some such 
book as this had to be written 
and this is very well written.” 
BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London,W.1 


A Letter to 
Working Mothers 


3 d On How to have Healthy Child- 
* ren and avoid Weakening Preg- 
NET nancies. Practical help in the very 

simplest wording for those too 
poor to travel for personal help 
at the Free Clinic. Useful for 
distribution by Nurses. To be 
obtained from: 


THE MOTHER'S CLINIC, 
108 Whitfield St., London, W. 1 


A Banned Play 
A Preface on > 


5 Much discussion has recently re- 

= volved around the Censorship, 
and this book should make the 

NET author's case clear. A stirring 3- 
Act Play dealing with one of 
modern life’s problems stopped 
by the Censor in rehearsal so 
that English people are debarred 
from seeing it, although it is 
going to be produced on the 
Continent. 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London,W.1 


Sex and the Young 


6 6 Its chapters will be invaluable 
to parents and teachers. The first 
contains a wonderful new idea 
NET and a clean, vital new word— 
erogamic—to do duty for the 
clean, fresh idea the best peeple 
are reaching out toward in their 
lives to-day. “ Education” says: 
“It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and 

very difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Ceo., 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


6/6 Telling all the things about 

human bodies all want to know 

NET and even Huxley did not tell. It 
contains a 7-Plate Atlas of the 
Human Body and 58 other Illus- 
trations, For young people and 
all who missed a sound training 
in physiology in their youth. 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co., 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


Man, Other Poems 
and a Preface 


3 Very dnteresting little poems 
about which the “Scotsman” 
said: “The work in this volume 
NET i, always natural and sweet in 
feeling, and has a pleasing art 
of its own,” and the “Times”: 
“Her highest level we think is 
reached in ‘Tokio Snow,’ ex- 
pressed in stanzas which have a 
curious but very successful rhyme 
scheme.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, LTD., 
21 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 











A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL PEOPLES 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 2/6. A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly. 
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to get money for his mother’s funeral, has been widely translated 
for foreign readers, and is wiser on life than a dozen sentimental 
essays on happiness. The Lives of the Poets are full of little touches 
such as Johnson only gives us. Thus, writing on Rowe, he remarks 
that “authors should keep out of the way of one another,” and on 
Congreve, ‘“‘ There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of 
appearing to have done everything by chance.” More novel to the 
reader, perhaps, will be the extracts from Johnson as pamphleteer. 
On Shakespeare his sound sense is an antidote to the uncritical 
vapourings of the nineteenth century. 

In verse Johnson showed an effective command of the couplet, 
visible in some familiar quotations. Mr. Roberts has included the 
whole of The Vanity of Human Wishes, one of the two fine transcripts 
from Juvenal, and those memorial verses on Levet, “ obscurely 
wise and coarsely kind,” that touch us the more by their resolute 
adherence to the truth. The book is welcome as the work of an 
expert, but why do the publishers spoil the title-page by pasting one 
of their notices on it ? The one added to the paper cover was surely 
sufficient. 


Official Papers. By Aurrep Marsnatt, Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

This volume, containing the evidence submitted by the late Professor 
Marshall to various Government commissions and committees, is 
a companion to the volume issued some time ago of his papers con- 
tributed to various learned periodicals. ‘The evidence here republished 
is of widely varying value and interest. The sections dealing with 
Indian currency and the work of the Gold and Silver Commission 
are of little interest except to specialists, and the evidence on the 
“Aged Poor” strike the reader as almost incredibly remote and out 
of date. On the other hand, the memoranda submitted to the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation and those dealing with the 
fiscal question, as well as the brief memorandum sent to the Royal 
Commission of 1886 on the Depression of Trade are of considerable 
interest and importance to-day. Admirers of Marshall wiil be 
glad to have this volume, which brings together material previously 
almost unobtainable by the ordinary reader. 


Machinery and Labour. 
Press. 10s. 

This is an important book. From the time of Adam Smith, 
economists have argued endlessly about the influence of the intro- 
duction of machinery on the position of the worker. But most of 
the argument has taken a highly abstract and generalised form. 
It has been urged that, even if the use of machines has the immediate 


By G. E. Barnett. Cambridge University 
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INVAMUEY UAT 


The Bentley Six 


One well-known connoisseur writes :— 

“. . . I have driven some of the finest 
British and Continental cars, but the Beniley is 
in a class apart.” 


One thing is certain: that the most interesting 
car on the world’s highways to-day is The 
Bentley Six. 
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MAY WE SEND YOU A CATALOGUE 
OR ARRANGE A TRIAL RUN? 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., Pellen House, Cork Street, London, W. 1 
"Phone: Regent 6911. *Grams: “ Benmotlin, Phone, London.” 
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effects of displacing skilled labour and depressing wages 
ditions, still in the long run the pte of a “a 
use of the machine increases their consumption, and g0 PTOVides 
more employment than before and again brings up the wages 
conditions. Mr. Barnett, not content with these generalisa: a 
set himself to study the actual effects of the recent introduction 
machines into four selected trades in the United States. The jj . 
type, the planer for stone-cutting, and two kinds of bottle-making 
machines are separately studied from this point of view; and the 
result is greatly to strengthen the doubts expressed long ago by 
Babbage and Mill, and more recently by Mr. J. A. Hobson, ag to the 
truth of the generalisations of the earlier economists. For Mr 
Barnett finds that in only one of the occupations studied—that of 
the compositor—was the large increase in production and consumpt; 
postulated by the economists actually secured, while in the other 
three cases the net displacement of skilled labour was considerable 
although men of the types where skill was largely superseded were 
to a great extent employed on the new machines. He traces jg 
detail the policy adopted by Trade Unions towards the introduction 
of machinery, reaching the conclusion that their power to prevent 
displacement is very slight, but that they can to some extent maintain 
wages and conditions for those maintained in the trade. His chief 
conclusion, however, is that it is exceedingly hard to lay down any 
generalisation either about the effects of machinery or as to the best 
policy for Trade Unions to pursue. Every case presents its own 
features. But on one point he is definite. It used to be argued that 
the introduction of new machines is almost always so gradual that 
their effects in displacing labour are greatly mitigated by the checking 
of inflow to the occupations concerned. Mr. Barnett points out 
that, in the cases under review, the machinery spread, not slowly, 
but very rapidly indeed, and that the check to inflow was quite 
ineffective in most cases while the process was going on. Enough 
has been said to show that this is a most valuable study of a highly 
complex and technical question. The provision of such studies 
in some of our own trades currently affected by mechanical change 
would be of the greatest use, and it is to be hoped that some British 
economist will take a leaf out of Mr. Barnett’s book. 


About Motoring 
HUMBERTOWN 


IKE most old-timers, I have many varied recollections 
of the products of the Humber factory. They 
commence with a sensation in the High at Oxford, 
when pedestrians froze to immobility as the ’Varsity stroke 
glided along with his feet resting comfortably on stationary 
pedals, and introduced the free-wheel to the city. There 
followed a spendthrift rush for Beeston-Humber pedal cycles, 
and the revelation of the difference in quality between £30 
bicycles and the cheap assembled £10 machines which had 
hitherto conveyed us out to golf at Hinksey or along the tow- 
path beside sweating “toggers”’ in training. The next reel of 
memory displays Yates and Crundall on chain-driven Humber 
motor-cycles, risking their necks round the ill-banked track at 
Canning Town in audacious efforts to beat the times of French 
professional racers, provided by a more generous nation with 
broad straight roads on which to defeat the clock. Gradually 
a thin trickle of cars of ever-changing design began to flow from 
the twin factories at Beeston and Coventry, until at last a 
signpost a mile out of Coventry on the Dunchurch road pointed 
the traveller to Humbertown, a self-contained community, 
complete in itself, occupying twenty-two acres of ground, 
possibly the most grandiose effort which a baby industry had 
yet achieved. 
« * 7 
Many good engineering propositions have since come out of 
Humbertown. The credit for establishing the small cheap cat 
on a sound basis has gone elsewhere; but never from start to 
finish did the Humber brains make the blunder of regarding 
the rich man as their sole objective. When manufacturing 
costs were high, they experimented with three wheels as the 
poor man’s hope; and their Olympia tandem was among the 
best of its breed. Later came the Humberette, a beautifully 
made 5 h.p. four-wheeler with two seats, prematurely delivered 
no doubt, but nevertheless the source of keen joys to many 
impecunious pioneers. Quality has always been highly prized 
amongst their traditions. Let other firms occasionally step 
over the borderline into nastiness in their efforts to bottom prices; 
but the Humber people have an engineering conscience 
reverence it. Let it be remembered that in the war, when the 
Ministry of Munitions and the Air Force were shouting for engines, 
a windswept corner in the Humber works kept the lives a0 
freedom of the young pilots in mind. The output people @ 
London might dance and gesticulate and shriek ; but never as 
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9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater with Dickey 


-.. £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Tourer ... £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Saloon ... £322 7 0 


14/40 H.P. 2/3 Seater 2 - door 
Tourer with Dickey Seat £460 0 0 


14/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer £460 0 0 
DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 


The front wheel brakes are of the internal 
enclosed type operated by meang of levers 
and cams, located above the axle bed. The 
— mechanism forms a unit with the front 
axle. 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 
West End Showrooms: 
94 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Greater comfort, 


Greater safety. 


HE ever-popular 9.20 H.P. Humber models are now 

supplied with Front Wheel Brakes as a standard 
fitting. This additional refinement cannot fail to enhance 
the already eminent reputation for reliability possessed 
by these cars all over the world. The extra cost is 
trifling—only 7 guineas—but the gain in efficiency and 
driving control cannot be over-estimated. All to whom 
their own and others’ security on the road is a prime 
consideration will welcome this new factor designed to 
increase their comfort and confidence. 





Repair Works & Service Depot: 


: oy Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. "ape 





Models are available 


for immediate delivery. 





9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Tourer 
with Front Wheel Brakes. 
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On Serving the DEAF 


A T Sixty Wigmore Street he spends eight hours 


of every week-day serving those members 

of the community whose hearing is defective. 

His work is a pleasure becayse his many 
years of specialised study almost invariably enable 
him substantially to improve the hearing. Men 
and women come to him from all parts of the 
country, and although this work is his profession 
he will tell you at the outset if after careful ex- 
amination he finds he can do nothing for you, in 
which case no charge whatever will be made. He will 
also ask you to test in your own home for a 
week or so that aid which he finds best suited 
to your need. Still there will be no obligation on 
your part until you have convinced yourself that 
your hearing has been improved. Only then will 
you be asked to pay what you have previously been 
told will be the cost of the aid supplied. 
Such service is believed to be unique and if your 
hearing is imperfect you should telephone (Mayfair 
4435) or write at once for an appointment, remembering 
always that unless in your own judgment he does 
materially improve your hearing, his service is 
entirely voluntary and free. Could reason expect a 
fairer proposal ? 


He is Mr. A. J. Swift, of 


The Deaf Appliance Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 237), 58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


Also at Southampton, 10 Lenden Road. 

1 " 52 Butter Market. 
e-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 
Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
Falmouth, Strand Drug Stores. 
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engine was suffered to pass out of the shed, where men leant 
against the slip stream of the propellers and talked by signs 
in the deafening din, until that engine had proved its power and 
its durability. 

* * * 

One may safely assume the power and trustworthiness of 
almost any modern British car during its first year. Quality 
has a knack of emphasising its presence or absence in the second 
or third year, when the parvenu vehicle may begin to look 
shabby, or to creak in the joints, or to fail its owner on occasions. 
Some five years ago one of the early 8 h.p. Humber two-seaters 
was chosen by a certain professional man with chambers in 
town and a cottage and garden deep in the heart of his well- 
beloved Sussex some fifty miles away. He confessed that he 
knew nothing about cars, but that the Humber struck him as 
more of a “ gentleman’s carriage” than most of its size. Through- 
out these five years the small, low-priced car has faithfully trans- 
ported him between cottage and chambers. Once only has it 
been late, when a thick fog compelled it to travel most of the 
distance on second gear, and ice on the road was so treacherous 
that many travellers garaged their cars and took to the railway ; 
but with the clothes-line wrapped round its rear tyres the 
Humber got through. Once only has the car visited the repairer, 
when its mistress rammed a hedge in her ’prentice efforts. 
To-day its arteries have not thickened, nor its joints grown 
rheumatic. Its speed is slightly greater than when it was brand 
new, and its silence is not perceptibly affected, whilst if its panels 
are a trifle duller and betray a few inevitable scratches, pride 
has not dictated either re-painting or the minor expense of re- 
varnishing. 

* - * 

In the larger spheres similar characteristics stamp all the 
Humber models. The coachwork is better finished and more 
ingeniously planned than is usual in each class. If a client 
insists on a convertible body, he need not dislodge his passengers 
while he extricates celluloid panels from some obscure lodgment 
and pegs them into sockets ; but his ladies may open or close 
the windows without reference to him; and when the light 
screens are in position they will not rattle nor admit shafts of 
cold air. A glance under the bonnet or floorboards will expose 
mechanical details which are properly finished externally and 
look rather lighter than is customary, suggesting the use of high- 
class material for every item. Should fancy turn to a large 
engine capable of hauling a really capacious and luxurious body, 
the six-cylinder will be found devoid of “ periods,” and capable 
of providing on demand a few extra horses above those com- 
monly stabled inside these engine dimensions. A visit to the 
works will reveal a happy compromise in respect of system. At 
the two extremes of manufacture stand respectively the indi- 
vidual car, built singly, an artistic creation necessarily sold at 
the figure which such elaborate toil commands ; and the mass 
production car, rushed through by the hundred or the thousand, 
much as a panel doctor handles a myriad patients, taking pains 
lest some serious ailment escape his vigilance. Midway between 
the two the Humbers are built for that large class of user 
who desires as much quality as he can afford, but dislikes wasting 
money on frills. Honest cars of unusually good finish and 
careful workmanship, they make an abiding appeal to the 
modern descendants of the old “ kerridge folk,” who buy for 
to-morrow and the day after, no less than for to-day. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS on the whole are uninteresting, and the 
poor reception that several recent issues have had 
has damped down enthusiasm. It was a mistake 

to issue corporation stocks above par, for even although the 
price was only 100}, for 5 per cent. loans, it was an error 
avoided by every draper, who knows that it is better to mark 
goods at 2s. 113d. than at 2s. 0jd. Among industrials, Dunlop 
Rubber have shown welcome signs of recovery. South Africans 
on the whole maintain their rise, and although diamond shares 
are somewhat uncertain, there is an underlying feeling that 
the Union Government will have to do something to mitigate 
the disturbed conditions arising from the proclamation of new 
alluvial diamond fields. The price of tin has disappointed 
pessimists, and I adhere to my favourable views of this market, 
in which Tavoy Tin, at their present price of 22s., look 
attractive in view of pending developments regarding a portion 
of the Heinze Basin owned by this successful company. The 
rubber share market looks healthier, there being a feeling that 





————— 


the worst has been seen here. On September 25th last 7 wrote 
in these notes: “I have no hesitation in recommend;j the 
Laras (Sumatra) Rubber Estates issue which is out this 

end. The 7 per cent. Convertible Debentures offered at mo 


are, in my opinion, worth fully 110 on the conversion right. » 
The Debentures are now saleable at 110, but should go higher 
* * * } 


The growth in the number and size of investment trusts jis 
so considerable that the subject deserves attention, The 
first genuine investment trust was formed in 1865; it hag 
numerous imitators, and by 1886 there were sufficient of these 
companies for them to be grouped under the heading of 
“Financial Trusts” in the London Stock Exchange Officia) 
List. They had their ups and downs, but proved the soundness 
of the principle on which they were founded, viz., the diversifies. 
tion of risks and the investment of funds under expert gui : 
They were, however, little known to the general public, and it 
may be said that they consisted of two groups, one 
from London and one from Edinburgh, the Scotch appearj 
to have special ability in this field. It was, and is, a 
specialised business, and that is perhaps the reason why 4 
small trust started in 1922 was the first genuine investment 
trust to be floated in this country for about twenty years, 
At that time the total capital of these trusts was about 
100 millions. During the past two or three years so many of 
these companies have been formed, and so many of the existj 
trusts have increased their capital, that the total sum involved 
must be on the way to 300 millions ; and, taken collectively, 
this group must now be the most considerable investment 
buyer in the country after the insurance offices. It will be 
observed that I stress the word “ genuine.” The reason is 
that many investment trusts so-called are ordinary finance 
or trading companies, and not investment trusts at all. It is 
a pity that the legislature does not forbid the indiscriminate 
use of the term, for now that they are becoming popular, the 
swindlers are making use of the title. A bucket shop is now 
trading under a title that includes the words both “ Empire” 
and “ Investment Trust,” under cover of which it invites by 
letter and telegrams speculations on three-monthly account. 

* * * 


The “acid test’ of the investment trust is that it should 
bind itself to distribute only income as dividends, and to place 
all profits arising from sales of investments to reserve. Where 
this is done the Inland Revenue charges income tax only on 
income (less expenses), and not on profits. Even the genuine 
investment trust, however, can be used as a convenient dump 
for an issuing house to unload its failures. On the whole, and 
over a series of years, the established companies of this 
description do well for their shareholders, but not so well as 
the uninitiated investor, looking at their dividend record, 
would imagine. The practice of most of these companies is 
to compel the original investor to place 50 or 60 per cent. of 
the sum he puts up, at the fixed yield of only 5 per cent. Thus, 
in the case of the British Combined Investors’ Trust, which 
last week offered £1,000,000 of capital to the public at par, 
in the shape of £10 shares, each share, when fully paid, is to 
be converted into £6 of 5 per cent. preference stock and £4 of 
ordinary stock. The man in the street who, perhaps five years 
hence, reads of a dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary, will 
remark upon how well it is doing; but to the original sub- 
scribers it is only 6.2 per cent. on their money. What happens, 
of course, is that the preferred is quoted at a discount and 
the ordinary at a premium. The company mentioned has a 
first-class board, and will probably do well; but people who 
invest in these big new companies must be prepared to receive 
only 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, as well as the preference, 
for some years, as reserves have to be built up and provision 
made against any future decline in interest rates. This is 
already occurring in the case of most securities known to the 
British market, and it may well be that the best time for the 
formation of this class of company—when the level of invest- 
ment prices is low—is already past. Certainly those invest- 
ment trusts which during 1922-5 laid in a solid block of cheap 
investment stocks, are in a favourable position. Some, I know, 
have large holdings of European Government dollar bonds 
bought during that period at prices 10 per cent. and more 
lower than present investors would have to pay, e.g., Hungariaa 
Consolidated Municipalities 7} per cent. at 89 (now 101), 
German Mortgage Bank 7 per cent. bonds, trustee 
at 90 (now 1044), City of Ghent 6 per cent. bonds, due 1922, 
at 79 (now 91), and so on. This is an advantage that will 
require some overhauling on the part of newcomers. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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— 
COMPANY MEETING 





sOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 113th Annual General Court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
wd Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday, March rst, 1927, R. Nevill Dundas, Esq., W.S. 
Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. i 

Jn moving the adoption of the ——— and Accounts, the Chairman 
ginded to the loss which the Board had sustained by the death of 
two of their colleagues—Mr. James A. Fleming, K.C., Sheriff of Fife 
gd Kinross, and Mr. Andrew Agnew Ralston, O.B.E. He also 
gierred to the appointment of a new ordinary Director—Mr. Ian 
frederick Cheney Bolton, C.A., and, continuing, said :— 

1926 was one of grave social and commercial disturbance. 

The General Strike was perhaps the greatest attack on our social 
order that we have ever had in this country, and the prolonged and 

coal dispute—disastrous to both of the parties involved 
and to the nation as a whole—has necessarily had the gravest effect 
on the national prosperity. Such disturbances react greatly on 
business of all kinds, including life insurance, but notwithstanding 
these adverse factors our new business for the year shows an increase 
both gross and net over that of 1925, the increase amounting to the 
net sum of {138,000 after deduction of reassurances. The total new 
life assurances amounted to {2,477,622 gross and {2,445,222 net, and 
in addition we issued Capital Redemption Assurances for £71,000. 

Our premium income shows an increase of about £40,000, due partly 
to an increase in the single premiums received. Of these the greater 

was received in cash and not charged on the policies by way of 

as we have not cultivated certain special classes of business 
which have recently been before the publiceye and may not improbably 
by this time be under the notice of the Inland Revenue Authorities. 

Our interest income also shows considerable increase both gross and 
net. The increase in the gross interest is about £52,000, and our rate 
of interest, reckoned on the entire funds, has increased by about 
1s. 6d. per cent. On the other side of the account, our claims are but 
little more than in the previous year, reflecting a continuance of 
favourable mortality. Surrender values paid are slightly down, and 
our expenses of management, including commission, remain at the 

moderate rate of 11.8 per cent. of the premium income. As the 
result of the operations of the year, we have added to our funds the 
sum of _—— which is a greater increase than in the previous year, 
and, in fact, one of the largest additions ever made in a single year. 
With the addition of this sum the funds at the end of the year 
amounted to over 26 millions sterling. 
You will remember that last year—after consideration of the 
strong position of the Society and the favourable results for the 
first two years of the current Investigation Period—we felt justified 
in making a considerable increase in the rate of Contingent Inter- 
mediate Bonus which we allow in respect of claims arising between 
quinquennial investigations. That action has now been further 
justi by the bonus-earning power of a third successful year ; 
and we look forward with every confidence to showing very satis- 
factory results for the full quinquennium on the occasion of the 
next Investigation and division of Surplus, to be made as at 
December 31st, 1928. 
I should like to express to the whole Staff our appreciation of their 
continued loyal work for the Society during the past year. They 
ate not only working for the Society but they are also performing 
avaluable social service. There can be no doubt that it is an unsocial 
act for a person with family responsibilities and without capital 
resources to be uninsured or insufficiently insured, but, unfortunately, 
there can also be no doubt that as a nation we are to a very large 
extentin that position. It is a truism to say that, for the man without 
adequate capital, life assurance gives the only effective means of 
nor rome a fund for the support of a tamily after the death of its 
ead by means of comparatively small annual payments during the 
working years of life—but even a truism will bear repetition. 
We have been much struck with some figures to be found in the 
report of the Inland Revenue Commnissio:.ers for a recent year. It 
contains an analysis of the estates, both small and large, upon which 
the Commissioners have levied their toll of death duties. Grouping 
together the estates from {1,000 to £10,000, as probably representing 
the bulk of the class among which our principal operations are 
conducted, I find that they comprise about 30 per cent. of the total 
number (about 105,000), with an average net estate of £3,670. This 
includes cash £380 and life assurance of less than half as much, viz., 
£173, corresponding to a premium of about {5 per annum or 2s. a 
It is true that these aggregate figures do not allow for females 
and unmarried men who may leave no dependents. But if we 
grad married men only, we find that those who left net estates 

m {1,000 to {10,000 were on the average insured for little more 
£300. Taking the figures as a whole, is it not evident 
that the element of life assurance is woefully insufficient? To 
He who are more fortunately placed the matter is not without 

Practical importance. If a man prior to the Budget of 1925 had 
pn and expectation of leaving a provision of {50,000 in invest- 
x ts and life assurance, subject to estate duty on the former scale, 

2, £5,000, the net provision would be £45,000, representing an 
annual income of say (2,250. Has such a man considered that the 
imcrease in the death duties will reduce this provision by £2,000, re- 
ang a loss of income of about {100 per annum, and that the 
> Way in which this can be effectively and immediately covered 
= M additional life assurance ? 
én ~ A and Accounts were unanimously adopted; the re- 
reappointed. retiring Directors was carried, and the Auditor was 











PLEASE SEND A GIFT, AND HELP IN CARRYING ON 


THIS GOOD WORK. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,006 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


Prevident : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have trained for Household duties, 
etc. 

Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ‘“‘ Arethusa"’ Committee: 


HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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**AN OLD HOUSE OF BOOKS” 
Our finely illustrated booklet describes each of 
our departments—New Books, Bound Books, 
Second-hand, and Children’s — and gives 
interesting particulars of the Literary Service 
Bureau. 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 











COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square, S.W. 
Telephone: SLOANE 5137 (2 lines). 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATS. THURS. and SAT. at 2.30. 


THE BLUE COMET 


A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of “ The Farmer’s Wife” and “ Yellow Sands.”’) 














BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


The College Amateur Operatic Society will present Gilbert and 


Sullivan’s 
“RB UDDIGCV?OW?R FE” 


(by permission of R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq.) for three performances to be 
iven in the College Theatre, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
Rarch roth, 11th and rath, at 8 p.m. 
Numbered and Reserved Seats (4s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 4d.) may be 
obtained in advance from the Box Office at the College. 


ART GALLERIES 


woe FAS A ¢€ 42.8 2 B&B Y 
Last Week. Exhibition of 

FILEMISH anv BELGIAN ee ee 

Open 9-6. Saturday 9-8. Ad 18. 6d. 











) ay me PAINTINGS: An Exhibition of Works by Livin 
Artists. All exhibits are For Sale at moderate prices. Admission Free.— 


HEAL & SON, LTD. 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. r. 


RANK DOBSON EXHIBITION 
F SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS. 





LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 10-6, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BOVRIL ESTATES 


Presiding at the 30th annual general meeting of Bovril, Limited, 
held at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., the 
Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that last year he left 
for South America in July, and returned to England in November. 
Naturally, he spent the bulk of his time going over the properties 
of the Argentine Estates of Bovril, Limited, which now extended, 
including the rented estancias, to a million and a-half acres, upon 
which they had about a quarter million head of cattle. On the 
occasion of this visit, he, however, included in his itinerary a trip of 
over 1,500 miles up the Parana River, above Buenos Aires, i.e., 
through Paraguay into what they might call Brazil's back door, the 
state of Matto Grasso. 

As they knew, the Bovril Australian Estates covered a larger area 
than the Argentine ones, in fact, over nine million acres, and though 
the cattle stock was large, it was not by any means as great as they had 
in the Argentine. There had been a very serious drought in Queensland 
but they were advised that this had not affected them to any extent 
in the Northern Territory and Western Australia, where the Bovril 
Australian Estates were. 

The associations surrounding the ownership of a proprietary article 
were very important, and he thought it would be difficult to find any 
article which stood better than Bovril in this respect. The public 
not only valued Bovril for what it is, but had a special regard for it 
because, though the company paid their full share of taxes, they did 
not raise their prices during the war, and therefore earned no excess 
profits. In other words, they were not war profiteers. 


A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS : 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense man DN Interest Earnings, 


Favourable Mertality Experience, tion, 
E LARGEST” BRITISH 


Bonuses, and that you assure with 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. Cash Surplus (ordinary department) 
5 per cent. of the 


divided 1925: £2,428,221, being equal to 


premiums reeeived. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 
W. C. Fister, Manager fer the United Kingdom. 
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FINE SETS OF COLLECTED WoRKs 
Barrie. Kirriemuir ed., limited issue, 10 vols., 1913, £7 73. 
Dickens. Biographical ed., illus., 19 vols., 1902, £5 58. . 
Fielding. 5 vols., half calf, nice set, 1818, {2 ros. 
Ireland, 8. vols., full tree calf, fine, 1791-5, £25. 
Italian Novelists, limited issue, 9 vols., 1892-7, rare, fer. 
Lytton, Lord. Knebworth ed., 40 vols., N.D., £3 10s, 
W. Limited issue, 24 vols., 1910-15, £12 10s. 
Scott. Waverley Novels, 48 vols., 1829, £6 6s 
Swinburne. rst collected ed., 6 vols., 1904, £3 ros. 
Thackeray. 13 — 1885-86, £3 10s. 


We can get that book ve searched n vain for elsewhere; if you wish 
Procure or of a book or a library, write to us.—BAKER’s GREat 
BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham, T 





OOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, {3 3s. ; 
Etching, {2 2s.; Dictionary of National Biography and Suppiemen: 
22 168. 30 Drawings by Alastair, {5 5s. ; Yellow Book, 13 vol fs 
'Y, £5 58.; Splendour of the Heavens, 17s. 6d. (pub.35s.); Bains’ Indian by 
13 vols., {12 ; Pepys Diary, by bbw 10 vols., £6 tos. ; Story of Nations, 67 
a bargain, £9 (cost £25); Fielding’s Works, 12 » £2 28.; Boccaccio’s ame 
Flammetta, a onal 4 — 1 178. 6d. (pub. 318. 6d.) ; Trollope’s Barcheste 
Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Punch Li of Humour, 25 vols., 428.; Boswell’s J 
2 vols., illus., 36s. ; wy Calendar, 5 vols., 67s. 6d. Write us for any re brme 
want. Catalogues free. braries or single volumes | wee go for prompt cash Orn 
5,000 books wanted; list free.—HoLLAND BRos., k Merchan 
treet, Birmingham. 


OR SALE.—Encyclopedia Britannica, 1925 edition, green cloth 


with glazed bookcase, unsoiled.—Box 259, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. % 10 Great Queeg 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 


Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 


. | ‘“HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bed Bed , Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


H OTEL CONSTANCE, 


23 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 




















Very te’ situated overlooking Hyde Park. 
Spacious, public rooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 3$ guineas weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
"Phone: Paddington 6178. Mamnageress: 8083. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ig 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. E xis. 

ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight, for winter residence. Mild 
and sunny, central heating, constant hot water, large rooms, ¢ comfort 
Vegetarian diet. Terms, 2} guineas.— Mrs. WYNNB. aa; 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. Rocgrs (cookery 
diploma). ‘el: 866. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift, 

















TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typist: provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn Bnd), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 





TO LET, ETC. 


OUNTRY COTTAGE TO LET, Unfurnished, 25 miles from 
London on Surrey Common. 5 Rooms and Scullery; dry and well built; 
Garden.— Box 258, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in ali private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948, 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


A UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and 
Typist sent out.—Miss Rozerts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 





Tmanent 
38r. 





M3ss B. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piecadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


YVPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 











All work checked.—Mrs. 6taTER, 5 High Helborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ADY SECRETARY, Shorthand-Typist, accustomed literary 


work. Good refs. Part week or hours. Could do typing own home.— 
Box 257, New STATESMAN, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 


_L>== TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Bookiet free.—Regent Institute, t3J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 


Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 





EAL “FAIR ISLBR”" PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also 
all kinds of Shetland Woollies, band-knitted personally for you by expert 
knitters, from the real soft cosy native wools, at SHETLAND PRICES. 

Send postcard for Illustrated booklet to 8T44, Ws. D. JoHNSON, Mid Yell, Shetlands 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patteras free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James STREBST, TWEED Depot, 104 St y, Scotland 











REAL SAVING!—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Tui lists since 1897. Write for —_ price list or send 

), 16 Chardmore Road, 


ments for free estimate, Lonpon Turntne Co. (Dept. 
mdon, N.16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 


4777. 





DEBATE 
I§ SOCIALISM THE REMEDY? 
A PUBLIC DEBATE. 
SIR FRANK FOX v. F. A. RIDLEY. 


Chairman : REv. A. GORDON JAMES. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 18TH AT 7.45 P.M. MARYLEBONE BATHS, N.W. I. 
Reserved Seats, 2s. ; 1s.; 6d. Apply (stamped envelope) ROBERT 
YOUNG, Strand Theatre, W.C. 2. 








EBADERS ef “ THR NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal fer the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per lime per 
insertion. (A lise comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for # 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent om application te the 
Advertisement Manager, Tez New STAaTesman, re Great Quees 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





— ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... ... ee ewe «50. Od. 
ee ee ae ee 
Three Months ,, a . iad 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, Toe New 
STaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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